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HOUSE OF LORDS.—<Avccust 1. 


DEFEAT OF THE BILL FOR GRANTING EMANCIPATION 
TO THE JEWS. 


TneE Debates in both Houses of Parliament having now become more 
desultory, as the Session draws to aclose, it would be disadvantageous 
both to the speakers and readers, to give them the same extent of 
detail as at the commencement; and our chief object, in whatever 
mode we adopt, being to put our readers in as complete possession as 
we can of the sum and substance of all that transpires in the Legisla~ 
ture, we shall give the remainder of the Debates during the Session, in 
the form of separate articles on each of the few topics of public interest 
yet remaining to be disposed of, embodying the arguments of the op» 
posite parties in one general view for each,—distinguishing those of 
particular individuals, only when their novelty or force may claim fer. 
them that degree of pre-eminence,—and accompanying the whole 
with a running commentary on the facts or opinions advanced, as the 
nature of the case may seem to render necessary. 


The Bill named above was an Act for removing all civil disabilities from 
our Jewish fellow-subjects, on account of their religious belief: and put- 
ting them therefore only on a level with Roman Catholics and Protes- 
tant Dissenters, who had been recently subjected to similar disabilities 
with themselves, which had happily been removed by the repeal of the 
Test and Corporation Act, and by the exemption of the Roman Ca- 
tholics from the operation of those laws which formerly excluded them 
from civil and political offices in the State. It had been brought for- 
ward by Mr. Ropert Grant, a decidedly religious man, in the Com- 
mons; and its second reading was now proposed by Lord Bextey, 
another decidedly religious man, in the Lords : and yet it was on re- 
ligious grounds only, that the opposition to the measure in both 
Houses was alleged to be conducted. : 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, as Primate of all England, took 
the lead in opposing the Bill, and moved as an amendment that it 
should be read that day six months: but in perusing his speech, the 
preponderance of the arguments in favour of the admission of the Jews 
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to civil and political privileges, over those urged against it, is so strik- 
ing, that we think most persons, on concluding his whole speech, 
would have expected that he would vote in favour of the measure, 
Among other things, he said : 


‘He did not attach much weight to the argument founded on the fact, 
that as the Jews looked forward to the promised land as the abode promised 
them by their prophets, as that which should again be their inheritance, 
that therefore they should not contract any binding ties of allegiance to the 
land in which they were but sojourners.. It did not appear to him conclu- 
sive against the Jew fulfilling all the loyal and social obligations of society, 
and therefore would not induce him to vote against the Bill. Neither did 
he place any weight on what had been said respecting tle peculiar morals 
and religion of the Hebrew people. He knew that their code of morals 
was drawn from the purest source—from the law and the prophets—from 
the fountain of holiness itself, and it had not, through the interventions of 
men, lost its original lustre. It stood, in degree, on the same footing with 
the precepts of the Gospel, and therefore he would observe, so far as moral- 
ity was concerned, the Jews stood well. Then, with respect to their intel- 
lectual capacity, all he need observe was, that though the Jewish prophets 
wrote under the influence of inspiration, it was not for him to say what por- 
tion of their writings, so full of beauty and sublimity, were written with the 
assistance of the spirit, and what with the mere powers of the human un- 
derstanding. He could not shut his eyes on the fact that a high tone of 
morals, and a high order of intellect, were displayed in the writings of Jesus 
the son of Sirach, who made no claim to inspiration. Who that had read 
those writings, and those of Philo and Josephus, could deny that ae 
abounded in beauties which placed them on a level with the first Gree 


historians and philosophers, and indeed with the first theists and moralists 
of every age or country ? He need only point their attention to the writings 
and Scriptural criticisms of Mendlesohn and his followers in Germany, for 
proofs of the intellectual capacity of the Jewish people. To come to their 
own times end country, he could not bale admiring, a few years ago, a 


Work written by a Hebrew gentleman, resident in England, which abounded 
in biblical lore and sound criticism of no common order; and he had still 
later read a pamphlet by the same gentleman, vindicating his persuasion 
from the calumnies that had been thrown out against it, written in that 
tone of calm dignity which was so expressive of conscious innocence. A 
friend of his, who abounded in all learning, and who had taken an active. 
part in a controversy with some eminent Jewish Rabbi, touching the merits 
of the Christian dispensation, told him it was not easy to overpraise the 
moderate and liberal and enlightened tone in which the controversy was 
earried on by those gentlemen; so much so, indeed, that though neither, 
set of combatants could convince the other, they both parted on terms of 
mutual satisfaction. It was plain, therefore, that it was not on the score 
of bad morals or defective intellectual attainments, that he opposed the 
present Bill. He thought, however, that Parliament was the very worst 
place for the useful display of their talents, even supposing there was no. 
other objection to their being intrusted with legislative powers.’ 


His only reason, then, was, that this wasa Christian Government— 
that Christianity was part and parcel of the law of England,—and 
that the admission of a single Jew into-the Senate, would be tanta- 
mount to a declaration that we no longer considered Christianity to be. 
a part of the British Constitution ! 


The Archbishop of DusLin met the objections of his reverend bro« 
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ther of Canterbury in a very able as well as liberal strain ; and stated 
more bold truths than have been uttered by the tongue of a prelate in 
Parliament, within our recollection at least. He observed :— 


“Tt had been said, that as the Jew not — insults but vituperates 
Christianity, he should not be a Member of a Christian Parliament. He 
admitted that it was not easy to meet this vbjection. (Hear.) Parliament 
legislates for the Church establishment—more actively in reference to the 
Chareb of Lreland—aud it might be said, that admitting the claim of the 
Jews to have a voice in the making the laws they were obliged to obey, 
and in the imposition of the taxes to which they were compe.led to contri- 
bute, could you further permit them to legislate in the affairs of a Christian 
Church? He knew no answer to the query that did not apply to the Ca- 
tholic and Presbyterian Member of Parliament. Why shou * 4 a Catholic 
legislate for a Protestant Church, or a Presbyterian for an episcopal estas 
blishment? Had not the Jew just as much right as either? The fact was, 
as it struck him, Parliament sheuld have none other than civil functions 
(hear), and the eburch should not be legislated for by any not its members; 
and should be under the management of a commission or directory of its 
own, and should be no more under the control of the Legislature than the 
Moravians or Quakers, or other sects. (Hear, hear.) This anomaly of the 
Jaw as it stood would obtain so long as the legislature—non-Episcopalian 
Catholic, and Presbyterian—interfered in ecclesiastical affairs. For his 
own part, on principle, he should prefer seeing an honest Jew late for 
the affairs of the Church than some hostile Christian sect. The more 
nearly sects approached each other in doctrine, the more inveterate their 
hatred, the more unrelenting and bloody their mutual persecution. Thig 
was a principle too painfully illustrated by all history. No man would 
defend at this day a persecution in the abstract: all must admit that it was 
only defensible as a means of self-preservation, either as a means of 
guarding against religious corruption or civil danger. In neither oe tag 
it be said that it was right that the Jews should be shut out of Parliament 
From them there was less danger to the establishment to apprehend, he 
repeated, than from Christian sects whe held episcopacy in abhorrense. 
What wars were the most bloody,—when was mercy and charity less prae- 
tised,—whieh were the darkest pages of on The persecutions of 
rival Christian sects. (Hear, heavy.) The Catholics persecuted the Pree 
testants; the Protestants in their turn the Catholics; and one sect of Cheist- 
janity persecuted to the death that which approached nearest to it in doc- 
trine. (Hear, hear.) It had been said that though this was not strictly a 
Protestant, it was strictly a Christian Legislature, and therefore that ander 
no extension of a tolerant principle could the Jews be admitted to beeome 
Members of it. He would meet this objection by referring them to what 
were called nmngyy | Christian states,—to Spain for instance. He would 
ask whether they, as Protestants, would not prefer residing, as far as the 
free exercise of their religion was concerned, in a edan country, 
where they might practise Protestantism on the payment of some small 
penalty, than in Spain with its Inquisition. The fact was, as he had 
stated, conversely ; the wider and the more impassable the difference of 
belief, the less the persecution, the greater the security” (Hear. | 

A striking proof of this great truth is to be found in the fact, that 
the Hindoos and the Christians, who are as wide as the asunder 
in their religious belief, are far more tolerant towards each other, thay 
either are to the several sects of their respective bodies: and in almost 
all countries, schismatics or heretics, who are only — ‘to slight 
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errors of pelief, are treated with less indulgence than open infidels, 
who profess to have no belief at all. 

The principal opponents of the Bill, on religious grounds, were the 
Earl of Winchelsea, the Duke of Wellington, and Lord Segrave. 
Of the first of this worthy trio, it is perhaps only necessary to say, 
that he is the nobleman who went out with the Duke of Wellington, 
to fight a duel on some trifling political dispute, when the Duke was 
Prime Minister: not a very religious act, at least. Of the second, it 
may be said, that the Christian virtues of temperance and chastity do 
not receive their best illustration from the history of his public life, 
And of the third, all that need be observed is, that he is the once cele- 
brated Captain Berkeley, of Berkeley Castle, well known in the annals 
of gaiety and fashion as the seducer and protector of Miss Foote, and 
the patron of the very Christian practices of which Cheltenham and 
its neighbourhood have often been the scene. 

Lord Wincue sea thought the Bill so fraught with impiety and 
blasphemy, that it ought to be spurned from the presence of so emi- 
nently pious and irreproachable an assembly as the House of Lords: 
and he objected to Mr. Rothschild or Mr. Goldsmid having a seat in 
the House of Commons, if any constituency of electors chose to send 
them there—because they were not merely the revilers, but the erwet- 
fiers of the Saviour! Even had they been the actuakerucifiers, Lord 
Winchelsea would have done well to have imitated the conduct of that 
Saviour, whose religion he seems so little to understand,—and who said 
of his executioners, “ Father, forgive them, for they know not what 
they do:” and to his fellow sufferer, though a criminal, “ This day 
shalt thou be wit’) me in Paradise.” But if the Jews of the present 
day are to be punished by us for the acts of their remote ancestors,— 
what would be the fate of the English barons, if they were to be 
judged by the same law, and punished for the atrocities committed b 
those from whom it is their boast to have sprung,—and whose blood, 
from such conduct as this, one would almost feel inclined to believe, 
still flowed in their descendants’ veins. 

Lord Secrave contented himself with saying, that “the question 
was essentially Christian: and professing” (he did not, according to 
any report that we have seen, say, either believing or practising ; but 
professing) “ as he did, Christianity, he could not bring himself to 
support the present Bill.” If the same religious scruples had generally 
regulated his conduct through life, some weight might have been at- 
tached to them now. But while the history of Miss Foote, and the 
gaieties of Berkeley Castle, are held in recollection, it will not be eas 
to suppose that religious scruples weigh very heavily upon his lord- 
ship's conscience: and for his own sake, therefore, it is to be regretted 
that he did not assign some other reason than his reverence for the 
Christian religion, as the ground of his opposition to this Bill. 

Lord BrovuGnam made a very admirable speech, in reply to seve- 
ral of the objections urged against the Bill, and in illustration of the 
absurdities of which those were guilty, who opposed it on religious 


grounds. His speech is so excellent, that we transfer the greater por- 
tion of it to our pages. 
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‘ It had been held by those who opposed their admission to equal rights, 
that the Jews were by the Jaw of the land considered in the light of perpe- 
tual aliens—aliens in a perpetual state of hostility to the Constitution, 
These extreme opinions were, however, in practice, substance, and effect, 
completely exploded. He believed it would not be contended in any court 
of law and equity in this country, that men professing the Jewish religion 
should be ranked among aliens inimical to the Constitution. The law in 
the statute-book was clear and precise. Every statutory enactment which 
affected the Jews was expressly framed with the purpose and avowed in- 
tention not of excluding them but other parties. Like many enactments 
in the penal code, they originally struck at one class of religionists only, 
and the letter of those enactments ultimately burdened other classes, Soon 
after the rebellion, His Majesty’s subjects the Jews, being struck at uninten- 
tionally, and required tu take a certain oath, and include themselves in the 
registry,—a form of procedure expressly intended to affect the Jacobins,— 
some attempts were made to relieve them. It was about this time the cath 
of abjuration was required, and the words “on the true faith of a Christian” 
were inserted in the cath.. An act even was past in the time of George I, 
for the purpose of relieving the Jews from the necessity of repeating those 
words on taking the oath. It was a point in politics universally conceded, 
that no person ought to be excluded from the enjoyment of any right or 

rivilege, purely of a civil or secular nature, in respect of the religious 
pelief which he honestly and conscientiously maintained. An exception 
to this rule was, however, to be found in the circumstance of the supreme 
wer of the state determining to ceprive any particular class of its sub- 
jects of their rights for the benefit of the whole state. If the constitution 
of this country could only be secured by a temporary suspension of the 
natural rights of the subject, the supreme power in that case would be 
justified in suspending those rights for a limited tire. It would then be- 
come the duty of the state to do so, and that cireumstance could be the 
only justification for such an extreme measure. When, however, the dan- 
ger had ceased, the restriction ought to cease also. 


‘But in the maintenance of these restrictions he saw another ill effect 
—that was the effect they had on men of conscientious feelings and 
tender consciences; he did not use the word in a bad sense, though 
he was aware it was sometimes so used. But while they excluded 
these, they opened the door to those who made a lucre of their godliness,— 
established the ultimate aim of their religion here rather than hereafter. 
The effect, he said, of these enactments was to admit hypocrisy and ex- 
clude conscience. Such was, indeed, always the effect of laws framed to 
exclude men on account of their religion. The Cliisiian religion was 
certainly part and parcel of the law of the land, but it was not so in the 
abstract. ‘The religion of the Unitarians, though Christian, was no part of 
the law of the land, neither was that of the Baptists, the Dissenters, the 
Presbyterians, nor any other shade of religion, except that of the Church 
ef England as by law established. 


‘ It had been argued, that by opening the door to the Jews, the principle 
would be admitted that Christianity was not the law of the land. His 
answer to this was, that the Roman Catholics had been admitted to both’ 
Houses of Parliament, and to seats upon the bench. But did any one’ 
mean to say, that for the last three or four years the relative position of the 
Church of England with respect to the Jaw of the land had been altered ? 
These alterations were merely alterations in a civil capacity, and did not 
affect the religion of the country at all. The alteration now proposed was 
to remove the last remnant of these restrictive laws from the statute-book. 
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And here he could not help observing how little security these exclusive 
laws afforded; for while, as we before observed, they excluded the really 
religious, they opened the doors to those who disclaimed belief not only in 
the Son, but in the Father also. Observe, that not only Deists, who 
rejected the Scriptures, escaped these enactments, but Atheists also, who re+ 
jected not only the Scriptures, but abjured natural religion as well. No Deist 
who took the oaths was excluded from a seatin Parliament, and the stig« 
matizers of all religion found easy admittance not only to both Houses of 
Parliament, but to the house of the Sovereign, and the highest offices of 
State. Lord Shaftesbury, the celebrated author of the “ Characteristics,” 
and the no less celebrated Lord Bolingbroke, both took the oath “ upon the 
true faith of a Christian,” though it was well known they believed as little 
of the sublime doctrines of Christianity as the Jews, whose exelusion it was 
now wished to perpetuate. There was, perhaps, this difference between 
them,—that while the first abjured both the Old and New Testaments, the 
Jast reposed their faith in the law of Moses and the old covenant. They 
needed only to refer back to the events which happened half a century ago, 
to be satisfied of the truth of this. Mr. Wilkes, a man doubtless of great 
ability, found a free aceess to the House of Commons, though he certainly 
had no claim to the character of a Christian. And here he might observe, 
that he (the Lord Chancellor) did not entirely fall in with the opinion of 
those who seemed disposed to elevate the character of the country at the 
expense of others, on the score of its Christianity. Though he could not 
go along with them in those extraordinary panegyries, he yet would not 
deny his conviction that the country had latterly materially improved in 
peint of morality. While he admitted this, he was not for elevating the 
morality of the country on a higher stone, and placing its religion on a 
higher eminence, than that of other countries; he certainly should wish it 
to beso, and really hoped it was so; but he saw no reason for indulging in 
the asseriion. One thing, however, was quite clear, that if the English 
were not the most moral people in the world, they were at least the best 
satisfied with their morality. (Laughter.) With respect to Mr. Wilkes, 
though sentenced in a court of justice for blasphemy, that sentence was no 
bar to his re-admission to the House of Commons. His constituents sent bim 
back to Parliament to take the oath “ upon the true faith of a Christian ;” 


and in taking that oath he did what every conscientious Jew would shrink 
from doing. 


* A great deal had been said during the present discussion, of the encour- 
agement to impiety and blasphemy which the Bill was described to hold 
out. Such assertions were never made with less foundation. He could 
hardly conceive how any one could suppose the Bill patronized impiety and 
blasphemy. He would defy the wit and ingenuity of man, to twist the 
contents of the Bill, from beginning to end, into anything pointing to en- 
couragement of impiety, or an extenuation of blasphemy. The fact was, 
the Bill was not founded on a question which had reference to religion, 
and, as legislators, he thought they should enter on its discussion with tem- 
per and calmness. How much better to do so, than to take the manual of 
the Inquisition for their guide, and proceed in the spirit which animated 
all parts of the detestable mass of that persecating code? It was the 
common cant to describe every religious belief blasphemous or impious 
which differed from our own. Whatever we believe, we deem the right 
belief, while the faith of ohers must of necessity be wrong. It was rather 
ludicrous to admit the principle that every one might believe in religious 
matters as he pleased, and then to turn round and say he had no right to 
be wrong. Whatever we believe, said the intolerant religionists, is as mae 
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nifest as it is true, and consequently every one ought to repose the same 
faith in it. (A laugh.) Upon this principle was founded all that phraseology 
so lavishly bestowed on the proposition to abrogate the very last of thuse 
exclusive enactments which stuod upon the code, and the epithets of blas- 
phemous and impious were freely cast on those who supported this reme- 
dial measure. Having detained the House perhaps too long in answering 
the question put to him by the Noble Lord, he would conclude by giving 
his most cordial support to the Bill; and in doing so would add, that he 
would most willingly concur with the Right Reverend Prelate who had 
that evening addressed them, in rejecting it altogether, if he saw in it.the 
slightest indication of a disregard to the Christian religion as by law esta« 
blished in this land. But he confessed he saw no such thing; he saw 
merely a proposition to remove from the penal code the last remaining 
exclusion from civil rights on religious grounds. He should not be the 
man to lend it his support if he thought it would have an injurious effect 
upon Christianity in this country. He trusted its principle would be 
shapted; and in adopting it the House would act up to one of the princi- 

les of the religion they professed—charity ; for charity was particularly 
inculcated by the religion of Christ.’ (Hear, hear.) 

So powerless, however, were all those arguments on the religious 
opponents of the Bill, Lord Winchelsea, Lord Segrave, the Duke of 
Wellington, and others of the same class, that the second reading was 
lost by a majority of 50; the numbers being; For the Bill, 54; 
against it, 104. Such is the state of toleration and liberality, such 
the respect for civil and religious liberty, in what is called the Upper 
House of Parliament! Verily, a Reform in the Upper, seems to be 
quite as much needed as a Reform in the Lower House; and if it be 
not soon effected, the people will become equally tixed of both. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Aueust I. 


Enea 


EQUALIZATION OF DUTIES ON THE SUGAR AND COFFEE 
OF THE EAST AND WEST INDIES. 


This is a subject to which we have now, for fifteen years, in India 
and in England, been endeavouring to draw the public attention; and 
for which we have contended, as indispensible to the improvement of 
India, as well as to the successful Commerce of Great Britain. ‘The 
justice of our arguments has earey been conceded; but the 
answer to our impatient remonstrances, has always been, “ Wait until 
the East India Company lose their Monopoly, and then the evil will 
be remedied.” We have waited—the Monopoly of the East India 
Company is destroyed; but the extra duties on East India produce 
remain, in order to keep up, not the Monopoly of the East 
India Directors, but of the West India Planters, so that the in- 
terests of millions are to be sacrificed to the interests of hundreds; 
the many are to be offered up as victims to appease the wrath of the 
few ; and Great Britain aud her immense empire of the Eastern 
World are to have their energies still crippled by restrictive burtheus, 
for the sake of propping up, a few ycars longer, the little cluster of 
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bankrupt Islands in the West Indies. The stupidity or the profligacy 
of this, for we hardly know to which of these classes of political 
offences to assign it, is almost incredible, were it not indeed that so 
many follies and so many blunders have been committed, that every- 
thing in the shape of political ignorance, or political crime, is easy of 
belief, because it is easy to cite for it precedent and parallel. 

The resolution on this subject was brought forward by Mr. Ewart, 
in an. able speech, and replied to by Lord ALTHORP in a very feeble 
one. We will give the principal portions of each, as repeated in the 
Papers of the day ; and add to the whole some facts and arguments 
of our own, which will shew how irresistibly strong are the grounds 
on which we demand redress, and how weak are the foundations of our 
opponents. But we will not anticipate. 


‘Mr. Ewart rose to move a resolution, “ that it is just and expedient to 
admit the sugar and coffee of our East Indian possessions (the produce of 
free labour) on equal terms with the sugar and coffee of the West Indies 
and Mauritius.” He referred to the grant which had only last night passed 
the House, (of twenty millions sterling to the West India Planters) which 
the present age deemed an act of generosity, which after-times might de- 
signate as an act of prodigality ; but under either title, the claims of the 
country for more unrestricted commerce were confirmed by it, and he 
thought it gave to the subject now before them a peculiar claim to the 
consideration of Parliament. The principle that no disadvantageous dis- 
tinction of duty should prevail against our Eastern Colonies, was conceded. 
in the case of certain articles. Why should it not be conceded in the case 
of Colonial produce generally? Wheat and flour, the produce of India, 
came in under equal duties with the wheat and flour of Canada. Why 
should our East India sugar pay 32s., while our West India sugar paid 
24s. per cwt.; why should the coffee of Hindustan pay 9d. per Ib. while 
West India coffee paid only 6d.; and East India rum be liable (if intro- 
duced) to a duty of 15s. per gallon, while West India ram was admissible 
at 9s. 3d.? He called the attention of the House to the great difference in 
the amount of our East and West India produce. Returns recently laid 
before the House, showed that last year the West Indies and Mauritius. 
sent us about 4,000,000 cwt. of sugar, while the boundless regions of India 
sent only about 88,000 cwt. So of coffee. The coffee last year imported 
from the West Indies, amounted to about 24,500,0001b.; while all the 
coffee imported from our Eastern Colonies, did not amount to half that im- 

ortation. Was there net a probability that a diminution of duty would 
increase the supply from India? He referred to the immense increase in 
the sugar production of the Mauritius since the reduction of the duties on 
Mauritius sugar in 1825. The production in the Mauritius was now nearly 
fivefold what it was in that year. With regard to coffee, it was a common 
subject of observation, that since the duty was lowered to 6d. per Ib. in 
1824, the consumption had immensely increased. But if there had been: 
no restrictive duty, he (Mr. Ewart) maintained that the increase would have 
been much more considerable. The demand of the consumer of this 
country was pent in, and circumscribed within the narrow limits of the 
West Indian supply. The consumption would have been much greater 
but for this restriction. The consumption of the United States had enor- 
mously increased, and far exceeded our own. This he (Mr. Ewart) attri- 
buted to the reduction of their duties, and the freedom of their trade. Al- 
most all the foreign coffee which we import into this country, is now re-ex- 
ported ; very little enters into home consumption. Formerly the greatest 
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portion of our West Indian coffee was re-exported: it now isalmost the exclu- 
sive supply of our home-market. The country, he maintained, would use 
more coffee if it were more liberally admitted. It did not use more, i 
because it could not procure it with facility, not because it did not want it. He 
maintained that Brazil coffee and St. Desingn of equally good quality 
with Jamaica coffee, could be supplied to this country one-third cheaper 
than the coffee of Jamaica. He asked why they did not give facilities to 
theadmission ef both the sugar and the coffee of those countries? Why, 
above all, did they not give facilities to the admission of those articles 
from Hindostan? The connexion of that great region with this country 
ave ita peculiar claim to every possible relief. It might be said that 
Fadia could not supply us with sugar or with coffee. If so, why need our 
West India colonists fear its competition? But, if there ever was a time 
when it was expedient to eneourage the labour of India, it was now, when 
that vast country was opened to British enterprise, industry, and science. 
He (Mr. Ewart) thought that the cultivation of sugar and coffee in India 
might be materially increased. He drew his inference on this subject 
from the evidence now on the table of the House. Dr. Wallick,an eminent 
naturalist, when examined before the revenue sub-committee on the 
affairs of India, was asked, ‘“* What are the products of India most likely 
to be of commercial importance?” He answers, “ Sugar, cotton, coffee, 
silk, indigo, and tobacco.” “ Do you name them in the order of their 
importance?” He answers, “ I place sugar before indigo, because indigo 
is limited in consumption; sugar perfectly unlimited.” Mr. Gisborne (a 
most competent witness) says, that the sugar cane of India is as good as 
that of the West Indies. Mr. Holt Mackenzie (a most distinguished 
witness) says, “ As farasmy judgment goes, the manufacture of sugar 
appears to be very ill-conducted in India; and the land for the sugar-cane 
is very abundant.” He conceived that the produce of sugar might be 
extended by a proper mode of manufacture. Other witnesses (both 
before the Lords and Commons) gave similar evidence. With respect’ to 
coffee, it was originally itself an Eastern product. The first coffee taken 
to the West Indies was conveyed by the Dutch from Batavia to Surinam. 
Mr. Sullivan (in the evidence before the committee in 1831) is asked, 
“ Has the cultivation of coffee been introduced among the Ghauts?” He 
answers, “* To a very considerable extent, and it is found to answer 
extremely well.” ther witnesses gave similar evidence respectin 
Coimbettore. Dr. Wallick also said that the lower provinces of Bengal 
and the Burmese territories were particularly suited to the growth of 
coffee. The truth was, that time alone was requisite for the extension of 
these productions. For this very reason we ought to give immediate 
facilities for the cultivation of them. But he (Mr. Ewart) asked for these 
facilities on another ground. Had not the people of England a right to 
the best procurable: rticle at the lowest exchangeable price? Had not 
our merchants this right, as an exchange for their exports?-- our manu- 
facturers, as an exchange for their fabrics? Above all, was not this 
concession due to the consumer? If there was one disease of our com- 
merce more peculiar than any other, it was the difficulty of procuring 
returns. It appeared by the petitions hefore that House, that while we’ 
exported 3,000,006/. worth of our manufactures to Brazil, the high duties’ 
on Brazilian produce enabled us to bring back very little in return. 
Foreign merchants and foreign vessels displaced our own. Why did we 
not give facilities to the importation of the sugar of Siam and of China? 
Sugar was successfully cultivated in those countries. Sugar refining’ 
was first practised by the inhabitants of the province of Fokien, in China, 
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But, above all, he asked why we did not give facilities to the labour of 
India? It had a paramount claim on our sense of justice as well as 
on our interested feelings. The simple and primitive manufactures of 
Hindoostan had been overwhelmed by the gigantic machinery of 
Manchester. The capital and skill of England had supplanted the early 
and rude productions of unsophisticated art. If we had deprived the 
Hindoos of the resources of their simple manufacture, ought we to deny 
them the privilege which nature gave them of supplying us with the 
growth of their fertile and unbounded plains? He (Mr. Ewart) appealed 
to the Pariiament of this country,—he appealed to the government on 
behalf of India as well as of England; and he believed, that though 
not at first entirely successful, he should not finally appeal in vain. He 
concluded by moving the resolution.’ 


The subject can scarcely be said to have elicited a debate, as the 
opposition to it was too worthless to deserve the name of argument or 
the trouble of reply; and the speakers, including Mr. Lyall, Mr. 
Pease, Mr. Davenport, Mr. Kennedy, Mr. Todd, and Mr. 'Tancred, 
were all on one side; that is, in favour of the resolution. Lord 
Avtuorr’s speech, is, however, so truly a specimen of ministerial 
reasoning, that we must give it entire. 


‘Lord ALtnore considered the motion to be one of that kind which it was 
desirable the House should not entertain. He thought it would be most 
inexpedient for the House to come toa decision on this question at the 
present time. Tt was as yet impossible to foresee what might be the effects 
of the measure for the Abolition of Slavery in the West Indies, and there- 
fore he thought it would be premature for the House to legislate at the 
present time on the subject introduced by the honourable Member. In 
former times, when this question had been brought under the consideration 
of the House, the case stood in a very different situation from that in which 
it was now placed. At those periods the sugar of the West Indies very 
much exceeded in quantity the consumptiun of this country, and he there- 
fore always thought that the proprietors of the West Indian Colonies were 
more apprehensive than they need have been at the admission of foreign 
sugar. The price of their sugar in this country depended on the price 
which sugar bore on the continent; and therefore they had no effectual 
monopoly in this country. The case had now, however, assumed a very 
different appearance. In consequence of the operation of the Slavery 
Abolition Bill, there might be a great falling off in the production of sugar, 
and it would not be wise to legislate on this question until the effect of that 
measure was seen. The honourable Member might, perhaps, say that his 
motion went merely to declare the expediency of equalizing the duties on 
sugar and coffee; but he (Lord Althorp) need not tell the honourable 
gentleman, that if the House carried his motion, it ought to be followed by 
some practical effect, and that must be an alteration in the existing law. 
He trusted, therefore, that the House would not, by acquiescing in the 
motion, bind itself at the present moment to any alteration of the law. He 
did not mean to give any opinion or pledge himself in any way on this 
question; and not wishing to meet the motion with a negative, the only 
mode left him of dealing with it was by moving the previous question, that 
is, by moving that the resolution should not be put to the House at all.’ 


Here is consolation for the heavily taxed people of England! A 
burthen of twenty millions is laid upon their shoulders, to pay the 
West India Planters for keeping their Slaves in bondage seven ycars 
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longer, and instead of any relief being offered to them from any other 
impost, as a counter-balance to this grievous wrong, they are now 
told that because of this very liberal donation to the West Indies, the 
produce of the East is still to be taxed as heavily as before ; while it 
is admitted, that if these twenty millions had not been paid to the 
Planters, the sugar and coffee of Hindoostan might have been relieved 
of the protecting duties, and both have been rendered cheaper to the 
consumers, the bulk of the British people. The twenty millions, 
therefore, as we have ofteu stated before, form but a small portion of 
the sacrifices which the people of England are thus unjustly called 
upon to make, not for the Abolition of Slavery, for that is not effected; 
but for changing the name of Slavery into Apprenticeship, and in 
that new form continuing it for seven years longer !—if, indeed, the 
Slaves themselves will continue to endure their wrongs so long. 


Let us close this article with a brief enumeration of the actual cost 
to this country of the maintenance of a system, which Lord Althorp 
says, this is not the proper time to enquire into or amend; and to a 
resolution respecting which, he therefore moves the previous question. 


Ist. ‘The bounties on the exportation of refined sugar raise the 
price to the consumer in this Country about 8s. per ewt. and we are 
made to pay this advance, to make sugar cheap to the foreign con- 
sumer, and dear to ourselves. We consume p, Ta 190,000 tons of 
sugar annually, and export from 30,000 to 40,000 tons, makin 
together abuut 230,000 tons, which at 8/. per ton, is 1,840,000/., an 
this, added to the bounty on the refining of molasses, will make fully 
two millions per annum of tax on the Country, on these two articles 
alone! This is, however, purposely involved in mystery; but it is 
surely high time for Parliament to investigate it. The West Indians 
have also a monopoly for the supply of coffee. We are now paying, 
on about 12,000 tons of coffee, 50/. per ton higher than if foreign 
coffee, and particularly that grown by the free labour of negroes in 
Hayti, were admitted ; and this makes 500,000/. per annum more ; 
being together more than two millions and a half taken directly out of 
the pockets of the people, for the support of Slavery in our own 
Colonies! Surely these props can no longer be wanted, when Slavery, 
which required their support, is done away. 


2nd. The re are cruelly and unjustly oppressed by this 
monopoly, which is a most severe restriction on our Commerce with 
all Tropical Countries. What limits the extent of our exports of 
manufactured goods but the want of a profitable market at home, for 
the produce received in return? The sound policy of a manufac. 
turing country is to encourage the consumption of foreign productions 
at home, and nothing can be more absurd and irrational, than to grant 
bounties to send such produce away! There would be scarcely any 
limit to the consumption of sugar if it were cheap, and the people had 
plenty of employment. What then can we say of a schemeto make sugar 
dear, and thereby to limit the trade of the Country? Never was there 
greater folly and injustice than to refuse to allow the sugar refiners to 
manufacture foreign sugar for exportation ; or, at any rate, unless they 
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But, above all, he asked why we did not give facilities to the labour of 
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different appearance. In consequence of the operation of the Slavery 
Abolition Bill, there might be a great falling off in the production of sugar, 
and it would not be wise to legislate on this question until the effect of that 
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longer, and instead of any relicf being offered to them from any other 
impost, as a counter-balance to this grievous wrong, they are now 
told that because of this very liberal donation to the West Indies, the 
produce of the East is still to be taxed as heavily as before ; while it 
is admitted, that if these twenty millions had not been paid to the 
Planiers, the sugar and coffee of Hindoostan might have been relieved 
ef the protecting duties, and both have been rendered cheaper to the 
consumers, the bulk of the British people. The twenty millions, 
therefore, as we have ofteu stated before, form but a small portion of 
the sacrifices which the people of England are thus unjustly called 
upon to make, not for the Abolition of Slavery, for that is not effected ; 
but for changing the name of Slavery into Apprenticeship, and in 
that new form continuing it for seven years longer !—if, indeed, the 
Slaves themselves will continue to endure their wrongs so long. 


Let us close this article with a brief enumeration of the actual cost 
to this country of the maintenance of a system, which Lord Althorp 
says, this is not the proper time to enquire into or umend; and to a 
resolution respecting which, he therefore moves the previous question. 


Ist. ‘The bounties on the exportation of refined sugar raise the 
price to the consumer in this Country about 8s. per cwt. and we are 


made to pay this advance, to make sugar cheap to the foreign con- 


sumer, and dear to ourselves. We consume about 190,000 tons of 
sugar annually, and export from 30,000 to 40,0CO tons, makin 
together abuut 230,000 tons, which at 8/. per ton, is 1,840,000/., an 
this, added to the bounty on the refining of molasses, will make fully 


two millions per annum of tax on the Country, on these two articles 
alone! ‘This is, however, purposely involved in mystery; but it is 
surely high time for Parliament to investigate it. The West Indians 
have also a monopoly for the supply of coffee. We are now paying, 
on about 12,000 tons of coffee, 50/. per ton higher than if foreign 
coffee, and particularly that grown by the free labour of negroes in 
Hayti, were admitted ; and this makes 500,000. per annum morte ; 
being together more than two millions and a half taken directly out of 
the pockets of the people, for the support of Slavery in our own 


Colonies! Surely these props can no longer be wanted, when Slavery, 
which required their support, is done away. 


2nd. The people are cruelly and unjustly oppressed by this 
monopoly, which is a most severe restriction on our Commerce with 
all Tropical Countries. What limits the extent of our exports of 
manufactured goods but the want of a profitable market at home, for 
the produce received in return? The sound policy of a manuface 
turing country is to encourage the consumption of foreign productions 
at home, and nothing can be more absurd and irrational, than to grant 
bounties to send such produce away! There would be scarcely any 
limit to the consumption of sugar if it were cheap, and the people had 
plenty of employment. What then can we say of a schemeto make sugar 
dear, and thereby to limit the trade of the Country ? Never was there 
greater folly and injustice than to refuse to allow the sugar refiners to 
manufacture foreign sugar for exportation ; or, at any rate, unless they 
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will build separate houses for its manufacture. What would our cotton 
spinners say, if they were not allowed to manufacture foreign cottons 
for exportation, unless they built separate factories for that purpose ? 
It would indeed be a very low estimate to say that the people suffered 
a loss, by these restrictions, of two millions and a half more! The 
profits of the merchant and manufacturer are a mere trifle, when com- 
pared with the employment of the people; the whole cost of manufac- 
turing is so much clear gain to the man who wants employment. 


3rd. Such supports to a trade as this, is only upholding systems 
of waste, improvidence, and recklessness. The first instance of waste- 
fulness which these bounties and monopolies have encouraged and 
aid for, is the waste of Slave life. The Slaves have decreased in our 
West India Islands 52,000 in the last 11 years; had they increased 
as the free blacks in these same islands, or the Slaves in the United 
States, have done, there would have been an increase of 150,000, 
instead of a decrease of 52,000; making a loss on what is called the 
Planter’s own property, of abeut one million per annum. No wonder 
then, if, after all the Country has done for them, such waste as this 
should make them poor; and if they had not been reimbursed by 
bountics for this destruction of life, that destruction would long since 
have ceased. ‘The American Slave-holders are not more humane 
than the British ; in some things they are even less so; they have 
severe laws to prevent instruction and improvement; but they cannot 
afford to waste the lives of the Slaves, as they look to their increase as 
a part of their profit, and hence can afford to sell their productions at 
a ett price. If they were to waste the lives of their Slaves in the 
cultivation of cotton, they have no bounty to repay them. Their Slave 
population has increased since 1808, from about 1,130,000 to more, 
than 2,000,000; whilst, in the same time, ours has decreased, from 
about 800,000 to about 670,000, and that because the destruction of 
life was paid for. 
4th. As Slaves increase, and become more numerous, they will lessen 
in price, until they become of no saleable value whatever. They would 
even become a burden; and when parishes are ready to pay the ex- 
pense of sending men away, there would be no Slavery, whether per- 
mitted by law or not. Slaves are becoming of little or no value in our 
smaller and less productive islands, since their exportation has been 
prohibited. Had their natural increase been at the same rate as the 
American Slaves for the last forty years, few or none of them could 
have remained in bondage, especially in our smaller islands, where 
land is limited in extent. There can be no doubt, therefore, that 
bounties and protections, which have thus paid for a destruction of 
life, and which have been the means of perpetuating Slavery, ought 
forthwith to be abolished ; and every Christian and philanthropist is 
bound to use his strenuous efforts to purge himself from the just im- 
putation of a participation in these dreadful crimes. 


5th. It may be alleged, that it is hard upon the West Indians to 
take away these advantages just at this particular time. . But we say, 
in reply, that if they will make their Slaves free at once; without a long 
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pe tirmene and adopt rational systems of improvement: if they 
will enrich their soils and increase their crops, instead of exhausting 
and diminishing them : if they will pay off their mortgagees out of the 
grant,—and use improved means of cultivation, by substituting the 
plough instead of the hoe,—their labourers will increase, and conse- 
quently wages will decline,—their business will flourish, when based 
on the only solid foundation, economy and good management, induced 
by free competition ; as has already been the case in the calico, the 
silk, and the linen trades, and also the fisheries, from all of which these 
absurd supports have recently been removed. If economy and good 
management, in the cultivation of our West Indian Colonies, were 
introduced, it would not only reduce the price of all their produce to 
the consumer, but it would force Slave produce out of the market, by 
the competition of a cheaper system : and then all this absurd system 
of bounties, restrictions, protecting duties, &e., to which the West In- 
dians and the Ministry seem to cling with equal fondness, would fall 
to pieces by its own cumbrousness and inefficiency. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Avueust 2. 


SECOND READING OF THE BILL FOR’ RENEWING THE 
BANK MONOPOLY. 


We know of ro subject that has excited more disappointment in its 


progress than this. Buta few years ago, when a ‘Tory Government 
ruled the country, there was scarcely a person to be found who thought 
the Monopoly of the Bank of England would be privileged beyond 
the termination of the present Charter: and when a Whig Govern- 
ment took the place of their predecessors, the feeling of belief was ad- 
vanced to certainty, that the Monopoly would be altogether done away 
in 1834: and that the trade of Banking would be left as open 
and free as any other mercantile pursuit in the kingdom. What, 
then, must be the disappointment of the country, at finding that the 
Bank Monopoly is to be renewed, with many of its most odious fea- 
tures: and that the currency of the nation,—in the accurate adjust- 
ment of which to the operations of commerce and the transactions of 
the day, every individual in the community has a direct interest,—is 
to be confided for another twenty years to the few gentlemen who sit 
in the Bank parlour in Threadneedle-strect. 


It is really pitiable to see the opportunities of doing great national 
good, and of becoming powerfully popular, which the present Minis- 
ters are continually throwing away. ‘To have made the Bank of Eng- 
land the sole Bank of issue for National Paper, and to let it transact 
the business of Government without charge, as an equivalent for this 
advantage,—leaving, at the same time, every other Bank in the Coun- 
try free to issue its own notes, extend its capital, increase the number 
of its partners, and act with the same perfect freedom as every other 
mercantile establishment may do, in all its operations of business,— 
would have been a simple, intelligible, and perfectly practicable mea- 
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sure of legislation, and we believe would have satisfied the whole 
country (the insignificantly few Proprietors of Bank Stock alone ex- 
cepted.) But the giving to the Bank of England not merely the ex- 
clusive supply of London with its paper, but the power to establish 
Branch Banks in the country ; and supporting both by making Bank 
paper a legal tender, while all Banks of more than six partners are 
prevented from being established within 65 miles of London,—and 
those established elsewhere subjected to restrictions and conditions from 
which the Bank of England is exempt,—and at the same time to pay 
largely to this already too favoured Establishment, for the transaction 
of the Government business, for which a payment ought rather to be 
exacted from it,—is a proceeding so full of injustice and absurdity, 
that we know not whether the wickedness or the folly of it be the 
most striking. Yet, so subserviently is the present House of Commons 
constructed, that if the contract with the Bank had been ever so much 
worse than it is, we fear there would have been found sweeping ma- 
jorities to confirm it, and support the Ministers in their determination 
to carry it through. 
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We have had before us an innumerable collection of memorials, 
petitions, protests, &c.. forwarded frem various parts of the country, 
copies of which have also been sent to the Ministers, but they appear 
to have produced no effect. It would occupy a large volume, to print 
them all but some of them are so convincing, that we feel assured 
they cannot have been read by the Chanceller of the Exchequer, or 
he could not have continued, after reading them, to persist in his mea- 
sure. We give only a few paragraphs, from one of the memorials 
signed by the bankers in and near London. 


*That whilst every other branch of business is free to be condue- 
ted by as many partners as may please to associate together, that of 
Banking is daaguk with injurious restrictions, for the sole purpose —— 
venting more than six persons in number from being united in part ip. 


* That such a restriction upon Banking business is peculiarly injurious, 
as, in the association of numerous partners the security and accommodation 
of the public will be materially promoted and advanced,—the greater union 
of capital and responsibility naturally affording the public the fairest pras- 
pect of those advantages and facilities, in times whether of quiet or panic, 
which, in this large commercial and trading community, is of the very deep- 
est importance. 


‘That whilst all England, beyond 65 miles from the Capital, and the 
whole of Scotland and Ireland, are free from any such monopoly, the great 
injustice and unfairness of placing the important community of London 
and its vicinity under such restrictions, depriving them of privileges enjoyed 
by their fellow countrymen beyond the limited distance, for the sake of per- 
paanting a monopoly, is self-evident, and calls for a prompt and decisive 
remedy. 

* That the beneficial results of the system of Banking established in Seot- 
land, and of the relaxation of the restrictions 65 miles from London, clearly 
establish the inexpediency and disadvantages of perpetuating the present 
exclusive system in London, Westminster, and their vicinity. 

* That the advantage of the system of Banking in Scotland, particularl, 
consisting of the convenience afforded by Banks i the opening of cash nnd 
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dits in favour of their customers, and the liberal and steady accommodation 
at all times afforded, would be of most material advantage to every class 
of the trading community, and would materially tend to revive the trade of 
the Metropolis, now languishing fur want of those advantages in the mode 
and system of Banking enjoyed by the large towns beyond the prescribed 
circle of 65 miles.’ 


Another of the memorials, which contains language equally strong 
against the principle of Monopoly generally, has seve a 
on the legal interpretation of the statutes supposed to confer the pro- 
hibitory powers on the Bank of England, which are too curious to be 
omitted. They are these: 


‘ That your petitioners feel strongly that no good reason can be offered 
for continuing to the Bank of England any exclusive privilege beyond that 
of being the sole Bank of issue, or except in this respect for restraining en- 
tire freedom of trade in Banking, and your petitioners believe that by ex- 
amination of the present Charter of the Bank of England, it will be found 
to be an erroneous opinion that the Bank of England can prevent more 
than six persons from associating in partnership to carry on the business of 
a bank not issuing its own notes. 


* That the 15th section of the 39th and 40th Geo. ITT, c. 28, contains, as 
your Petitioners believe, the whole regulations on this subject; and it 
simply declares, that no other Bavk shall be established by Parliament, and 
that no partnership consisting of more than six persons shall borrow, owe, 
or take up, any sum or sums of money on their Bills or Notes payable at 
demand, or at any less time than six months from the borrowing thereof. 


* That these words obviously do not prevent any number of persons asso- 
ciating in a as Bankers, to receive moneys and pay them away 
upon the cheques of their customers, and to lend moneys at interest and 
invest them in securities, or in discounting bills, and to transact all other 
Banking business except that of issuing or accepting, in their partnership 
name or firm, Bills or Notes payable on demand, or at any less period than 
six months after date. 


‘That to disable a partnership consisting of more than six persons, as 
these words do from accepting a bill in the partnership name, which is 
payable within six months after date, is a senseless and absurd restriction 
and inconvenience upon the immense commercial transactions of the pre- 
sent day, and should be repealed, not only on account of its absurdity and 
impropriety, but because the restriction is and must continue to be con- 
stantly infringed by the many partnerships not for Banking purposes, which 
are now constituted of more than six persons in each partnership.’ 


The second reading of the Bill for continuing the Charter of 
the Bank of England, was moved by Lord Atruorp, this even- 
ing, but without a speech, and it was opposed by Mr. Poutetr 
Scrope, the brother of Mr. PouLtert Tuomson, the Vice-President 
of the Board of Trade, and one of the Ministers, whose disagreeable 
duty it was to defend, as a Minister, principles of which it is difficult 
to conceive that he could have approved as a Member, and which if 
he had been known to defend, before his election, it is highly probable 
he never would have been chosen as Member for Manchester. We 
give - following extract from Mr. Poutett Scrors’s excellent 
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‘They were about to enter upon a road in which there was no turning, 
and in which they must continue tu go straightforward, be the consequences 
what they might, till the year of our Lord 1846, during which long period, 
the monetary and, to a certain extent, the commercial system of the éoun- 
try, must be delivered up, bound hand and foot, to this monopoly. All the 
fluctuations in our system which we had to regret, had, he waintained, 
been chiefly owing to the acts of that monopolizing body, who had worked 
the currency for their own purposes. This, he did not state on his own au- 
thority ; he had in support of it the authority of the late Mr. Horner, who, 
in 1816, had condemned in strong terms, the system of the Bank, and the 
enormous profits they were allowed to make on the management of the 

ublic business. Mr. Pascoe Grenfell was of the same opinion, so had been 

ord Archibald Hamilton, who stated that the profits of the Bank mono- 
poly kept pace with the distresses of the Country, adding, that so sure as 
effect followed c.use, the same consequences must continue as long as the 
monopoly was allowed to exist. He could quote, in support of the same 
opinions, the authority, not only of Mr. Ricardo, and others no longer in 
existence, but even that of many of those right honourable gentlemen who 
were now the ornaments of the ministerial bench on which they sat. How 
was it that they had so greatly changed their opinions on this subject? He 
had yet to learn how it was that the right honourable baronet (Sir James 
Graham) who, in 1828, called on the Government of that day to cut the 
connexion between it and the monopoly of a single Bank, should, as a 
Minister of the Crown in 1833, call on Parliament to continue that con- 
nexion for so many years. He had yet to learn, how a right honourable 
gentleman (Mr. Ellice) whom he did not then see in his place, should have 
changed his opinion so greatly as to advocate as a Minister that which he 
had deprecated as a private individual. He had yet to learn how it hape 

pened that an honourable Member, Mr. Henry Brougham, who in 1826 
Rad so strongly declared against the monopoly of twenty-four men, the 
Bank Directors,—should, in 1833, as Lord High Chancellor, wish that the 
monetary interests of the empire should be placed under the influence of 
that monopoly. It would not surprise him that such a measure as this 
should have been proposed to an unreformed Parliament, to which a 
Minister of the Crown could dictate, but he owned he was surprised that a 
reformed Parliament and reforming Ministers should wish to continue the 
yoke of this powerful corporation over the monetary system of the Country. 
He was surprised why they should wish to bind down the Country fur 
twenty years to the domination of those task-masters whose stripes were 
still fresh on their shoulders. The Bank had, he would contend, been the 
great cause of the prodigality of former Governments, who could never 
have raised the extravagant loans they had contracted, if they had not been 
aided by the Bank. The Bank had been the great architect of the na- 
tional debt, and, like some other architects, it had an interest in continuing 
the system by which they derived so much advantage. The noble Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer was anxious to give the Bank a monopoly of the 
circulating medium, which, when it should have obtained, and enjoyed for 
a few years, a monopoly of the entire banking system of the Country would 
easily follow. If this latter monopoly were once obtained, it might be so 
exercised, in concert with the Minister of the day, as to place every man’s 
property more or less under the control of the Bank, to affect the very inde- 
pendence of Parliament, and destroy the liberties of the Country. He ob- 
jected to the measure upon these grounds, because he thought it likely to 
trench upon the liberties of the subject,—to lead to a profligate expendi- 
ture of the public money,—and an undue control over private property. 
He called upon the noble lord to postpone the Bill till next Session, with: 
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a view to the appointment of a select committee, which should plate the 
banking and monetary system of the country upon a sound and-permanent 
footing. In conclusion he moved that the Bill be read that day six 
months.’ 

We were in the House during the delivery of the whole of the 
speech, of which the above forms a very small portion. But we 
might almost as well have been any where else; for the din of noisy 
conversation that was going on all around,—the utter indifference of 
the great majority of those present—the coming in and going out of 
members—and the general disorder that prevailed, made it evident, 
that Mr. Scrope might as well have been talking to the winds on the 
sea-shore, as addressing the unruly, impatient, and evidently prede- 
termined audience to whom his observations were addressed. The 
result was, as might have been anticipated: Lord Althorp and Mr. 
Poulett Thomson found no difficulty whatever in obtaining, not 
merely the hearing, but the assent of the majority to their wishes : and 
the Bill was accordingly read a second time without a division. 





HOUSE OF LORDS.—<Aveust 3. 


Cae 


OBJECTIONS URGED TO THE PROVISIONS OF THE 
EAST INDIA BILL. © 


We have given our opinions on the subject of the East India Bil 
at such length, during its passage through the House of Commons, 
that we shall have but little occasion to enlarge upon the subject, in 
its passage through the Lords. We cannot refrain, however, from 
giving a few of the passages contained in Lord ELLENBOROUGH'S 
speech delivered on this occasion, as strongly corroborative of many 
of the views taken by us on former, occasions, and to which no satis- 
factory reply.was given., The motion for its going into Committee 
was made by Lord Lanspowne, without any explanation, on the 
ground that he had before spoken at length, upon moving the resolu- 
tions on which the Bill was framed,—when, after a few words from 
the Duke of Wellington.and Lord Grey,-- 

‘ Lord Evi ensoroueH said that as the noble marquis seemed disinclined 
to make a speech on the present occasion, he should proceed to bring before 
the House the motion of which he had given notice. Before, however, he 
entered upon this subject, he wished to remind the noble earl opposite, 
that on the 18th of June, 1813, he objected to the House discussing the 
India Bill of that period, at so late a period of the year, and recommended 
the postponement of its consideration to another session. That was the 
course which the noble earl recommended with respect to a Bill which 
only effected a change in the trade of India, and that was precisely the 
course which he (Lord Ellenborough) wished their lordships to follow with 
respect to those parts of the present Bill which effected an entire alteration 
in the government of India, and the nature of which remained unknown 
to every person in this country, even to the Directors of the East India 
Company themselves, until the details of the Bill were explained in the 
House of Commons by the right hon. gentleman at the head of the Board 
of Control. The subject then was an entirely new one, and what he de- 
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sire’, was, to have an opportunity in-a subsequent session of Parliament to 
examine persons who were best qualified to give an opinion with respect 
to the proposed change in the local government of India. They were all 
agreed as to the advantage of reducing the pressure of taxation in India, 
Sir Thomas Munro—the highest authority that could be appealed to on 
any sulj ct connected with the adiinistration of Indian affair-—stated 
« that le had repeatedly urged the expediency of establishing a moderate 
and fixed assessment, because he was satisfied that such a measure would 
be high!y productive of good to India;” yet this advantage was postponed 
by the plan of government, for four or five years at least. He also regret- 
ted, that in consequence of the increased charge thrown cn the revenue of 
India, government would not be enabled to lay out any money in the pro- 
motion of works of public utility. He was ashamed that so little had been 
done in this respect by the government of India: something undoubted] 
had Leen done, but the previous sovereigns of India had done more: an 
with respect to the encouragement given to public works, the government 
of England was greatly inferior to the government of the Moguls.’ 


When we ventured to make this assertion in the House of Commons, 
great incredulity was manifested ; but it was by those who had pro- 
bably never read a single page of Indian history, nor spent an hour 
in the country. Nothing, however is more true, though at the same 
time no reproach can be more severe, than this: that the Mogul sove- 
reigns who preceded ns, made the happiness of their subjects mach 
more the object of their care, than the East India Company have ever 
yet done: and during their sway, not ouly were th re many public 
works of architectural grandeur erected, but many of the greatest pub- 
lic utility, as reads, br.dges, canals, inns, or caravanserais for travel- 
lers, &c.; not one of all which have ever becn undertaken by the 
English: and while, under the Mogul governments, there were relays 
of pest-horses to be bad, on all the great public roads, at distances of 
ten mles apart, for the conveyance of persons or of letters,—tLe a f 
mode of travelling in India now, is in litters carried on men’s shoul- 
ders ; and the English mil is still carried on foot, for the want of 
roads, at the rate of from three to four miles only in the hour! Such 
contrasts as these between the Goverrment of the Infidel Moguls, and 
the Christian Fast India Company, speak volumes as to the inferiority 
of the rule of the latter. After adverting to the disadvantageous change 
of taking away the check of Councils from the subordinate Governors 
of dhe Presidencics in Ind-a, Lord ELLEs sorouga said : 


* Besides these alterations, it was proposed to make arrangements for the 
purpose of establishing a uniform system of laws, which should embrace the 
natives as well as Europeans. He heliewd it to be impossible to frame 
any set of Jaws which would be applica! le to persons so different in. their 
hali's and frelines. The noble lord then quoted the opinion of Sir Thomas 
Munro and Mr. Elphinsteve, to the effect, that two distinct codes were ne- 
cessary in India, because Enropears never would be content with the law 
which suited the natives. The noble Jord then proceeded to contend that 
the unrestricted opening of India to Europeans vould not induce men of 
capital to go to that coun'ry. “This measure, then, was an injury te the 
natives and a mockery to the Eurcpeans, who were told that they conld not 
be removed frem India except hy the sentence of a court of law; while,at 
the sxme time, power was given to the Go erncr-General to make what 
law he pleased. He strongly objected to this power vested in the Guvernor- 
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General, of legislating uncontrolledly in consequence of the abolition of the 
Supreme Court. With all its faults, the Supreme Court, bearing the vene- 
rated innage of our national justice, and clothed in the authority of the 
King’s naine, had prevented the commission of many crimes. But it was 
now proposed to give tu the Government of India the power of abrogatin 
every statute and common law, excepting such as should he consistent wit 
the enactments of the present Bill; and with this proviso that the Governors 
Genera! should make no laws which should release the King’s subjects 
from their allegiance to him.’ 

This power, in short, of prssing any laws they please, without 
eheck or controul, makes the Governor-General ond his Connecil of 
Five, in India, more powerful than the King, Lords, and Commons, 
in England ; for here there is a power!ul press, and a powerful public 
opinion, which the Legislature itself, with all the armed force of the 
kmgdom at its back, could not pat down. But in India, a law ma 
now be passed for making any thing, however trifling, a transportab 
offence ; and any individual who dares to call in question the infalli- 
bility of the Governor-General, may be banished, with trial, and in 
due form of law, as easily as he could before without it. So that if 
there be a difference, the condition of the British subjects in india 
will be even more insecure than even under the old Monopoly, with 
the evident disadvantage of having no appeal against an oppression 
sanctioned by the forms of law, and sulemnly authorized by an act of 
the first Reformed Parliament of England! The i:norance or the 
wickedness of sneh an act as this, which passed the Lower House 
a'most without opposition, is a disgrace to those who call themselves 
the l.beral and enlightened protectors of pubiic liberty, and the freely 
chosen represeutatives of the people. 


The Bill went into Committee in the Lords w'thont a division; 
and it is probable that it will pass without any material alterations. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Aveust 5. 


CASE OF SIR JOHN KEY, BARONET, IN BECOMING A 
GOVERNMENT CONTRACTOR. 


Whatever involves the personal history or personal conduct of any 
individual Member of the House of Commons, is sure to excite &@ 
more general interest than the fate of a hundred millions of pec 
who are at a distance. Accordingly, though the East India Bill 
could never at any time draw more than a hundred members to the 
Honse,—though Mr. Roebnck’s motion for a system of National 
Education was discussed before an audience of fifty, and Mr. Buller's 
motion for a Reduction of Expenditure before an audience of forly 
members only,—the case of Sir John Key, and the great question ef 
whether he had or had not accepted a contract from the Government 
for the supply of stationery, drew crowds of anxiously curious and 
enq tiring members w the House at an early hour. As we do not 
attach so much importance to it, however, as to matters of greater 
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national concern, our readers will, we hope, excuse our stating the 
ease as briefly as we can, to give room to other topics. 


Sir John Key, whose business is that of a wholesale stationer, in 
London, made a tender, in the name of his brother, Mr. Jonathan 
Key, for the supply of the Government offices with paper—the 
amount of which, it is said, is about 60,000/. per annnm—and his 
tender being the lowest, was accepted. About the same moment of 
time, the situation of store-keeper, or inspector of stationery, becoming 
vacant by the death of the former holder of that office, Sir John Key 
applied to the Government to bestow the appointment upon his son, 
whom he represented as being 18 years of age: but finding that the 
appointment could not be conferred upon any person below the age 
of 21, he then represented that he had another and an elder son, on 
whom he would be glad to have the appointment conferred: and, at 
his request, it was so done accordingly. On subsequent enquiry, it 
turned ont, first, it was Sir John Key himself, and not his brother 
Jonathan, who was the Government contractor for the supply of 

aper, which is an act that not only forfeits his seat in Parliament, 
tc renders him liable to very heavy penalties, for sitting and voting 
after his contract was signed ; and secondly, that the elder son, repre- 
sented as 22, is in reality the same youth before represented as 18— 
there being but one son; and he, according to the marriage certificate 
of Sir John and Lady Key, who were married in 1814, not more at 
the present time thau 18 years and a few months old. 


In consequence of the noise made by these discoveries in the 
City, and especially among the wholesale stationers, who contended 
that Sir John Key's tender was for prices below the actual manufac- 
turing cost, and that his object of getting his son of 18 appointed 
inspector, was to pass articles of inferior quality ; and thus, at the same 
time, to defraud both the Government and injure the reputation of the 
trade, while he profited at the expense of both ;—Sir Henry Hardinge 
was charged with a petition to the House of Commons, calling for the 


appointment of a Committee to enquire into the whole case, and 
report their opinion to the House. 


Before this could be done, however, Mr. Harvey, acting of course 
under the sanction of Sir John Key, moved for a new writ for the 
City of London, in the room of Sir John Key, Baronet, who had 
accepted the office of Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds; as by that 
act, having become a placeman, he necessarily vacated his seat. 


The Stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds is a mere fiction; it 
being a nominal office, with nothing to do; and a salary, we believe, 
of ten shillings a-year, or some such magnificent sum, just to make it 
come within the designation of a “place of trust and emolument 
under the crown ;” and as, by the laws of Parliament, no member can 
directly go back to his constituents, and resign his trust—which would 
be the straightforward mode of proceeding in all such cases—so he 
accepted the office of a Steward of the Chiltern Hundreds: and being 
by that act disqualified from sitting in Parliament unless re-elected, 
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he is, as it were, quietly and courteously expelled for being a place- 


man—all parties consenting to play their part in this farce with a 
grave countenance; and admiring, at the same time, the wisdom of 
our ancestors, who have left us such sublime mysteries, as part of 
“our ancient and venerable institutions,” the “ envy of surrounding 
nations, the admiration of the world,” and so on. 


Tt appears, however, that even this trampery office of a Steward of 
the Chiltern Hundreds, with its princely salary of ten shillings 
a-year, cannot be conferred upon any member but by the Born 
ment of the Government: and the reason assigned by Lord Althorp 
for conferring this high and important dignity al oy Sir John Key, 
who had been already twice Lord Mayor of London, and a Baronet 
besides; and who had had honours enough in his day, so that it was 
now high time to look to profits also—was so original, that we give it 
in his Lordship’s own words: in his reply to the complaints made on 
this subject by Sir Robert Peel— 

‘Lord AtrHorp trusted that, though he had already addressed the 
House, he might be permitted. after the attack which had been made upon 
the Governu ent generally, and himself personally, to address the House 
again, and to explain the circumstances under which Sir John Key had 
obtained the office which had enabled him to vacate his seat. He would 
state the grounds under which Sir John Key had been permitied to accept 
the stewardship of the Chiltern Hundreds. He admitted that, under 
existing circumstances, he did not view the granting of Sir John Key’s 
application for that office quite as a matter of course; but he likewise felt 
that the effect of giving that office to Sir John Key would not withdraw 
from him the liability which, provided he was a contractor, he had incurred, 
of being prosecuted for the penalties to which every contractor was subject, 
who presumed to sit and vote in Parliameut, and that it would not place 
him in any better position than that which he oceupied at the present mo- 
ment. On the best consideration, then, that he (Lord Althorp) could give 
to the matter,—and the House would recollect that he had not axy long 
time given him for consideration,—he was of opinion that no harm could 
accrue from giving to the honourable baronet the appointment which had 
enabled him to vacate his seat.’ 

Though there were a great many speeches made on this subject, 
we do not think we could make the matter more clear by adding an 
thing to what we have already. said. It was remarked that nied 
Sir John Key had entered Parliament on what was called the liberal 
or popular interest, he had in his political conduct always shewn great 
respect for the existing authorities of the State. He was a great ad- 
mirer and most assiduous flatterer of the Duke of Wellington, when 
his Grace was Prime Minister, and Sir John was Lord Mayor. But 
he was equally as great an admirer, and as assiduous a flatterer of 
Lord Grey, when the Ministry was formed under the noble Earl's 
auspices, and when Sir John was still oceupying the civie chair. And 
even since he has been in Parliament, he seemed to have an instine- 
tive knowledge of which was the safest side to vote on—that of the 
Government or the Opposition. The Ministers disclaim all know- 
ledge of the transaction till recently disclosed: and as Sir John has, 
by vacating his seat, tacitly admitted that he values the profits of a 
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Stationery Contractor more highly than the honour of being one of 
the Representatives of the first City in the world, and a Senator of the 
Land ; it is to be hoped that the enquiries of the Committee will settle 
all the rest: though it is certainly to be apprehended that from the 
lowness of the prices at which he has tendered his supplies, the loss of 
his son's place as inspector, and the enormous penalties to which he 
will be liable, for having sat and voted in Parliament, after he became 
a contractor, that he will lose, not merely his honours, but his profits 
too, and that he will have nothing but the empty title of a baronet, 
and the Chiltern Handred Stewardship of ten shillings a-year, as the 
reward of his long career of political devotion to “ the powers that be,” 
and his unbounded confideuce in the wisdom and justice of His Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers ! 





GRANT OF A MILLION STERLING FOR THE PAYMENT OF 
IRISH TITHE ARREARS. 


After the clauses of the Slave Abolition Bill, empowering the Go- 
vernment to raise the Sum of ‘Twenty Millions, for their gift to the 
West India Planters, on any terms they saw fit, without the neces- 
sity of submitting them for the prev:ous approbation of Parliament, 
were passed by the Committze this evesing, Mr. Livrieton brought 
forward a more molest demand for a loan of Oué Million, to be paid 
to the Protestant clergy of Ireland, for arrears of tithes due to them: 
and which there was no ;rospect of their being able to recover, with- 
out the aid of the Government. 

In the course of the discussion, it appeared that the whole of the 
arrears due for the tithes of 1831, were 112,1852 ; for 1832, the 
amount was about 300,0C0/. ; and for the year 1833, the arrears due 
were at least 600 OOUL, and adding to this, the arrears of lay as well 
as ecclesiastical tithes, the whole amount due was not less than 
1,234,763/. ‘To show the difliculty of collecting this, it was admitted 
that, with all the armed force the Government could command, they had 
been unable to compel payment of more than 12,000/. out of 104,285/, 
that they had undertaken to collect, and this was not done without 
immeuse expense, (one statement made it 25,0001, or double the 
whole amount recovered) and great loss of life. And yet, the propo- 
sition of the Government was, not to put an end to the ‘Tithe system 
altogether, which would seem to be the only ratioual mode of proceed- 
ing, but to make a loan of One Million to the Protestant Clergy ; 
—granting power to the Clerical and Lay Landlords of farms, to 
recover the amount from their tenants, under certain conditions,— 
and to admit of compositions for Tithes, both past and future. We 
svlect a few of the most striking points urged on both sides, in the 
Debate, to show the strength of the arguments against, and the weak- 
ness of the allesations for, the measure. 


* Sir R. Pees admitted that the state of the clergy in Ireland was such, 
that it was impossible for him to withhold his vote of assistance to that de- 
serving and meritorious body. He was also ready to admit that this assist- 
auce was now to beraised from a nation—the people of England, who, having 
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paid their own tithes, were again called upo2 to contribute to the support 
ef that impost in Ireland. 


* Mr. O’Conne t considered this proposition as the first step to concilia, 
tion on the part of the Government; and he could not but remind the 
House of what was the state of Ireland before this proposition had been 
suggested. A'tempts had been made to enforce these payments by troops 
(horse and fot), and for that purpose in one district, namely, from Cork to 
Middleton, troops had been marched : and what had occurred in the courts 
of law? In the month of May, 1832, in the Courts of Common Pleas, 321 
writs for tithes had been issued; in May, 1833, no less than 572 writs had 
been issued; and this difference arose, that in May, 1831, only seven writs 
had been issued at the suit of clergymen, while in 1832 no less than 265 
writs had been issued at their suit. In short, upwards of 3000 writs had 
been so issued since the passing of the Irish Coercion Bill. Thus had the 
Government been obliged to interfere, and never had any Government 
done more wisely than, ly the present proposition, saying to the clergy, 
“ You shall be paid.” In his judgment a good foundation had heen laid 
that this vote should pass, and it afforded an intimation that next Session 
the burdens of the people of Ireland should be lessened. He most heartily 
concurred in this vote of 1,090,000/., for never did he believe a million was 
so cheaply laid out. 


‘Sir R. Incxis ohjested to the principle of this measure, because it af 
forded a premium to the disobedience of the laws as they now stood ; and 
protesting now against the use that might be hereafter made of such a pre- 
cedent, he should reserve himself for the consideration of the details of the 
subject until a future stage. 

*Mr. Divert concurred with the honourable Baronet, the Member for 
Oxford, in thinking that a demand on the part of the fallen clergy in Ire- 
land would never he wanting ; and after what had fallen from the honour- 
able and learned Member for Dublin, he (Mr. Divett) was of opinion, that 
the proposed measure was designed to bolster up a church establishment, 
against which almost all the people of Ireland protested. 


* Mr. Sinciair acquiesced in the opinion expressed by the honourable 
Baronet, the Member for Oxford, that the present proposition would afford 
a preinium to the disobedience of the law. It afforded an encouragement 
to a passive resistance to all demands upon the country in respect of the 
Church Establishment, and as such it should have his most strenuous op- 
position. 


‘Mr. Hume said that no man who had heard the present debate could 
doubt but that the money proposed to he granted would be lust to England, 
and he wust object to the proposition, which would have the effect of con- 
tinuing the resistance to the payment of tithes in Ireland for another year, 
The people of England might well refuse to pay taxes if a portion of the. 
amount levied upon them was to go to relieve those who refused to pay 
taxes in that portion of the dominions in which they were domiciled. On 
the ground that the money suggested to he granted would never be repaid, 
he should propose that the Chairman ought now to report progress, in order 
to enable his Majesty’s Government to reconsider their proposition, which 
he (Mr. Hume) maintained was untenable. 


‘Mr. Aciionsy felt s:tisfied that the resolution before the Committee for 
a loan would ultimately prove a grant. (Hear.) He was convinced no 
chance of repayment could he entertained while it was sought to force upon 
an unwilling people an established Church to which they were decidedly 
and firmly opposed. 
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*Mr.Wixxs thought there could be no objection on the part of the Com- 
mittee to add to the resolution the contingencies upon which the grant was 
tobe made. It could not be doubted that a strong feeling existed against 
the payment of tithes, and he thought that the advance now proposed as a 
loan would be converted into a gift, as had been the case as regarded the 
West India Colonies. ; 

‘Mr. Briscoe objected to the resolution on account of the largeness of 
the amount. He trusted the House would pause, having already granted 
so much of the public money, particularly in the recent case of the grantto 
the West Indies, before they voted any more, for they must recollect that 
the money would come from the pockets of the people of England, who 
already had but little to spare. He saw no satisfactory ground for granting 
this money, and therefore opposed the resolution. 

*Mr. Lirtteton wished that those honourable Members who had ex- 
pressed their dissatisfaction at the proposed measure, had at the same time 
mae any tangible and satisfactory suggestion to the Government, as to 
the mode of proceeding they should adopt in lieu of the present measure. 
He thought that the plan was one which was calculated, on the one hand, 
to relieve Ireland, at the same time that, on the other, it afforded entire se- 
curity to the Government. 

* Mr. Cay ey said that if the right honourable gentleman was in want of 
a proposition in lieu of the proposed plan, he (Mr. Cayley) would suggest 
that the funds proposed to he raised, should come from the surplus funds 
of the Church of the Country itself, for he thought that this Country was 
too much taxed already to allow of any addition to its burdens.’ (Hear.) 


The last proposition is so just and so reasonable, thet anywhere 
but in the House of Commons, it would have been acceded to,without 
a moment's delay. But we have been long enough a Member of that 
House, to discover, that so far from the justice or reasonableness of 
any proposition being a good ground of hope for its being favourably 
received, it is just the reverse ; and the chances of any measure re- 
ceiving the assent of the Ministers and the:r majority, appear to us to 
be in the inverse ratio of its excellence and utility. What, for in- 
stance, can by possibility, be more absurd, than that the English, who 
have obeyed the law, should have to pay the arrears of tithes due from 
the Irish, who have confemned the law? Yet this is carried by a ma- 
jority of the House, and a million voted from the pockets of the 
English people as readily as if the money could be coined by enchant- 
ment. On the other hand, what so reasonable as that any surplus 
saved out of the revenues of the Irish Church, by reason of suspend- 
ing livings where there are no congregations, or by giving perpetuity 
to Bishop's Leases, should be applied to make up the deficiences ac- 
cauing to that same Irish Church, by non-payment of tithes? Yet 
this is not listened to for a moment; but the House rejects the rea- 
sonable proposition at once; and putting the absurdity to the vote, 
carries it by a majority of 88 to 52! Well might the Chancellor 
Oxenstiern, say to his son, “ Go forth, my child, and see with how 
little wisdom the world is governed !” 
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HOUSE OF COMMONS. —Avceust 6. 





PROPOSED DISFRANCHISEMENT OF THE BOROUGH OF 
STAFFORD. 


The first debate of the evening was on the subject of the gross 
bribery and corruption proved against,the Borough of Stafford at the 
last election; and the justice of disfranchising it for its political 
crimes. ‘The motion was brought forward by Sir Thomas Fremantle, 
and supported by Mr. Towers, Mr. Ord, and Mr. Hardy. An amend- 
ment, for the purpose of correcting the evil by adding to the existing 
constituency the LO/. householders of two neighbouring towns—Stone 
and Eccleshall—was supported by Captain Chetwynd, Mr. F. Buller, 
Mr. Oswald Mosely, and Sir Henry Willoughby ; but Lord Althorp 
having signified his concurrence in the motion for the disfranchise- 
ment, the amendment was not pressed to a division ; but leave was 
given, according to the terms of the original motion, to bring in a Bill 
for disfranchising the borough of Stafford entirely. 


Upon the decision we feel it our duty to offer a few remarks. None 
of our readers, we are sure, will consider us likely to palliate the crime 
of political profligacy, the selling of votes for any species of reward, or 
the exercise of corrupt influence of any kind in elections for Members 
of Parliament. But, hostile as we are to all such practices, we think 
in this case, as in many others, the parties secking a remedy have 
begun at the wrong end. There isa great fallacy in supposing that it 
is any particular town which is represented, and not the inhabitants of 
that town ; and yet, upon no other ground than such a supposition as 
this, can it be a right mode of punishment to disfranchise a town for 
the misconduct of any ofits present inhabitants. It is of a piece with 
the injustice of saying, “ France did England great wrong some cen- 
turies ago, therefore let England avenge her wrongs upon France 
now.” France, as a country, is still the same, in its soil, mountains, 
rivers, and coasts—but the French people of the present day are a 
totally different race from those who lived even a century since. 
Stafford, as a town, is the same Stafford now as it was in the days of 
Sheridan, who long represented it, by the most open and notorious 
corruption; and, as far as the houses and streets are concerned, 
Stafford will be the same perhaps a hundred years hence. But, the 
inhabitants of Stafford will be a different race even fifty years after the 
present; and the injustice of disfranchising all the upright voters of 
the present day, however few, and all those who every year would, by 
becoming of age, and occupying 102. houses, be adding to the con- 
stituency in all time to come, must be, we conceive, apparent to the 
meanest capacity. 


The remedy, we think, for the corruption so clearly proved against 
the Borough of Stafford, would be this— 


Ist. To dismiss from the Parliament the members whose scats were 
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obtained by the bribery proved ; and to punish, by fine and imprison- 
ment, the agents through whem such bnbes were distributed. 


2d. To disfranchise, for ever, the voters who had been guilty of 
receiving the bribes distributed, as wholly unworthy of being entrusted 
with the elective franchise. 

3rd. To add to the constituency that would then remain, after such 
disfranchisement, the 10/. householders of as many neighbouring towns 
and villages as would make the constituency at least equal in number 
to what it was before such disfranchisement. 


Ath. To proceed tothe election of new members for the borough, 
by the new constituency ; and to introduce the Vote by Ballot, as 
an experiment warranted by the necessity of taking the strongest | gre 
cautions against a recurrence of the practice which it was deemed so 
important to abolish. 

These would be the reasonable and the efficient remedies. But it 
would be utterly useless to prepose them to a House where novelty is 
condemned as innovation; aud where the jusiice and simplicity of 
any measure is so far from being a recommendation, that it generally 
secures to ita degree of opposition proportioned to its excellence in these 
two particu‘ars. 





ALLEGED ABUSES IN THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE 
GENERAL POST-OFFICE. 

The next subject brought forward, was a motion, by Mr. R. Wat. 
LACE, “ for a copy of the instructions under which Postmasters claim 
a right to unfold or open letters in all or any of the post-offices in 
Great Britain and Ireland.” It was expected, from the terms of the 
mation, of which notice had been giver, that the specch of the 
honourable member would have been confined to this point only : 
but Mr. Wallace passed under review the whole histery and manage- 
ment of the Post-Office in every branch; and, on the evidence given 
before a Committce of the House of Lords, in 1827, condemned most 
of its arrangements in no very measured terms. A good hour was 
occupied in this discursive sort of condemnation; and the auditors 
were Ured in waiting for the disclosure of the fact on which the motion 
was founded, namely, that of letters having been opened, by the 
breaking of seals, in the Post-Office, so as to read the contents of the 
letters so opened. When it was disclosed, however, it excited great 
disappointment; as it was, really, “the mountain in labour pro- 
ducing a mouse.” It turned out to be simply this :—It appears that 
persons in Ireland are in the habit of writing letters in that country ; 
and, insted of sending them through the Post-oflice there, they give 
them to friends coming over in the steam-boats as passengers, who 
put them into the English or Scotch post-offices on landing, and 
thereby save the postage across the chaunel. A letter of this descrip- 
tion, written in Dublin, was put into the post-office at Greenock ; 
but, on coming to London, it was charged with the postage from 
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Dablin: and Mr. Wallace contended that, from the manner in which 
the letter was folded up, it was impossible to ascertain that fact, except 
by breaking the seal. ‘This was, however, a most unfortunate asser- 
tion; fur, on handing the letter across the table, thus folded, for the 
Ministers to see, Lord Althorp held it up to the light, and, without 
opening the seal, or unfolding it, read distinctly the words, “ Dublin, 
May 15.” It was handed to other members, who saw the same with 
equal ease ; and, as the only evidence of the alleged opening rested on 
the assumed impossibility of knowing that the letter was daied Dublin, 
without opening it, the whole case, under the weight of this simple 
incident, was entirely broken down. Moreover, it was distinctly 
denied by the Postm:ster-General, that he or any Postmaster had the 
power to open letters: and it was denied on oath, by the proper clerks 
of the Post-Office, that the letter in question had been opened, or that 
such a practice was either recognized or followed in any of the depart- 
ments of the establishment. ‘The case, therefore, was not made out; 
though the Ministers readily acceded to the motion for making the 
return which Mr. Wallace desired ; inasmuch, as no such instructions 
ever havin: been given, no return to such a motion could be made, 
but that of the word “ Nil.” 


Mr. Wallace is himself a very honourable man, and an uncompro- 
mising reformer; and would not, we believe, willingly become a party 
to any intentional misrepres«ntation. But in this case we believe him 
to have been grossly ceceived by parties who selected him as the 
channel through which they might make their accusations against the 
Post-Office with the greatest effect. Asa proof of the misapprehension 
under which he must have laboured, ov the extent to which he must 
have been deceived, we will mention only two instances, which were 
so striking, that we felt it our duty to notice them in the course of the 
debate; and, as the fairest way of doing that, we will here give a 
literal report of what we said :— 


‘ Mr. Buckincuam wished, before the diseussivn proceeded, to notice 
two misapprebensions under which the honourable Member (Mr. Wallace) 
laboured, and which, unless removed, might create very false impressions 
as to the facts alleged. They were points to which he could speak with 
some authority, as they fell within the range of his professional experience, 
and were therefore within his personal knowledge. (Hear, hear.) The 
honourable Member had charged the Post Office with injustice, for com- 
pelling Captains of Ships, having letters on hoard from foreign stations, 
to land them in the first pilot boat, or other conveyance by which they 
could mest speedily reach the shore, for the mere purpose of increasing 
the revenue of the Post Office. Now he (Mr. Buckingham) begged to 
say, that during the whole of the time that he had commanded a merchant 
vessel, he had, in common with other Commanders, being charged with 
the conveyance of such letters from foreign ports; and had invariably 
followed the excellent practice of landing his letters at the first practicable 
point. But for what purpose? Certainly not for increasing the revenue of 
the Post Office, but for the far more important purpose of sending the 
letters as speedily as possible to the parties to whom they were addressed 5 
and although he bad occasionally heard of Commanders being reproached 
for not having landed their letters at the earliest puint at whieh they could: 
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have done so, he could not remember a single instance in which he had 
ever heard of one being reprimanded or complained of, for having followed 
this ordinary practice. The reason of this must be apparent. It was of 
the utmost importance to all classes of persons receiving letters from abroad, 
and to none mere so than to merchants, to receive their letters by the earliest 
possible conveyance, as even a day’s delay might to them be attended with 
very scrivus loss. By landing their letters even at the Land’s End, the 
remotest part of England, they would be received in London in two or three 
days at the farthest. But the ship herself might be a month in beatin 
up the channel, and reaching the port of her destination; and he believ 
that the constituents of the honourable Member himself, the merchants of 
Greenock, would think ita very false economy that should save eightpence 
or tenpence on the postage of a letter, at the expence of a month’s delay 
in the time of its anival and delivery. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

‘The other point was that which related to the Post Office Packets. The 
honowable Member had designated these as the most dangerous, the 
slowest, and the most ill-adapted vessels that could be employed on such a 
service. Now he must take leave to deny the accuracy of this description 
altogether. He (Mr. Buckingham) had been born in the neighbourhood 
of Falmouth, from whence these Packets sailed; he had heen acquainted 
with them from his infancy, he had himself sailed in them, and he would 
challenge contradiction, when he asserted, that of all the vessels that had 
ever been constructed, the original Post Office Packets were the best adapted 
for the purpose to which they were applied. (Hear, hear.) 

‘ They were constructed on the finest models, built only for speed, carried 
no cargo, were admirably well fitted, and most completely manned. Their 
crews were composed of the best seamen, their officers were characterized 
by skill, vigilance, and activity ; and he would assert, without hesitation, 
that as rapid passages had been made, and as brilliant battles of defence 
had been fought, by the Post Office Packets of Falmouth, as by any class 
of vessels that could be named. (Hear, hear, hear.) He was aware that 
much prejudice had recently heen created against the Packet Service, by 
the substitution of Brigs of War, commanded by Naval Officers, some of 
which had been lost, and many of which were probably less safe than the 
class that they had superseded. But still there remained enough of the 
original class of vessels, officers, and crews, of the Post Office Packets, to 
justify his assertion, that for safety and for speed they were the best adapted 
vessels that could be employed. (Hear, hear.) 

He would for the present confine his observations entirely to these two 
points, as they related to matters of fact, on which it was right that the 
House should be undeceived ; and his only reason for rising at all, at this 
stage of the discussion, was to give the result of his own knowledge and his 
Own experience, in opposition to the inaccurate information, on which the 
honourable Member for Greenock had, no doubt, unintentionally, misled 
them.’ (Hear, hear, hear.) 

There were other points of Mr. Wallace's address, to which it would 
have been worth while to advert, had the House been prepared for 
a general discussion on the Post Office Establishment: but as the 
fecling of the House seemed to be that the honourable Member had 
wandered too far from the specific charge on which he grounded his 
motion, respecting the opening of letters and reading their contents, 
we deemed it right to confine ourselves to the removal of the miscon- 
ceptions adverted to: though, whenever the general state of the Post 
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Office is brought forward, we shall{be prepared to show, that while 
there is much of excellence in its general management, there are many 
defects which it would be advantageous to the Government and to the 
community at large, to have removed. 





MOTION FOR A REPEAL OF THE FOREIGN, ENLISTMENT 
BILL. 


The third subject of discussion this evening, was on a motion of 
Mr. J. Murray, the Member for Leith, for leave to bring in a Bill to 
repeal the 59th of George the Third, chapter 69, commonly called 
the Foreign Enlistment Bill. The motion of Mr. Murray was se- 
conded by Captain Elliott, one of the Board of Admiralty, which gave 
the measure, therefore, a Government sanction: and supported by 
Lord Althorp and Mr. Kohbert Grant, Mr. O'Connell, Sir James Scar- 
lett, and Colonel Evans. Sir Edward Codrington and Mr. Tynte, also 
spoke in favor of its repeal: and Mr. Cobbett, Sir Robert Inglis, Sir 
Harry Verney, and Mr. Finch, though not actually opposing the re- 
peal, thought the power of the Crown to restrain the subjects of the 
realm from fighting for other nations, ought to be preserved and ri- 
gorously executed. 

Without detailing the pecw iar ‘i+s of cee of the speeches, we may 
collect from the whole, the following summary of the arguments for 
and against this measure. 


The present Bill, which it is now sought to repeal, was enacted in 
the 59th ycar of the reign of George the Third, at the remorstrance 
of the Spanish ambassador; and was founded on these facts. A 
treaty existed between Spain and Great Britain, by which we were 
bound in friendly relations, at the time when the Spanish provinces 
of South America revolted against the Spanish authority. As the 
law then stood, it was felony for any British subject to engage in the 
service of any foreign and legitimately established Governmcnt: bat 
no penalties could be legally attached to those who entered into the 
service of any revelted provinces, or any Government not legitimately 
recognised or established. ‘The consequence was, that as the K'ng of 
England could restrain his subjects from fighting for the Spaniards, 
but could not restrain them from fighting for the South Americans, 
the passing of this Bill to prevent enlistments of British subjects in 
any foreign service whatever, became necessary, as an act of justice, 
to maintain strict neutrality between the contending parties, and to 
fulfil the existing treaty with Spain in particular. The Bill, however, 
had been found wholly inoperative, inasmuch as the only persons who 
could give evidence of its evasion, were those who were themselves the 
evaders; and therefore, the only way in which it could:at all operate 
against such enlistments, was by the threat it held out of the loss of 
their commissions as officers of the King’s Navy or Army, embarking 
in such services. Even this. however, had not deterred those who 
chose to go: and accordingly, we had seen Lord Cochrane in South 
America, and Captains Sartorius and Napier in Portugal, ranning 
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the risk of the loss of their commissions, and consoling themselves 
with the honors and emoluments gaine] in the services in which they 
embarked. 


Tine inefficiency of the Bill to accomplish its avowed object was the 
stronzest reason for its rejection: but there were others, urged by 
Mr. Murray, nam ‘ly, that it placed an improper restraint on the right 
of every man to go and fight for whom he pleased, —while Sir Edward 
Codrington and Colonel Evans took another ground, and contended 
that it was desirable to keep up our skill in the artof war, by allowing 
our officers to fight und-r foreign banners, in order to their being 
better prepared for the exercise of their art, when their own country 
should demand their services. 

On the other hand, Sir Robert Inglis and Sir Harry Verney ob» 
jected to this principle, as making our soldiers and sailors no better 
than the condottieri of Italy, who lent themselves out to fight for any 
one that would pay them best, and the buccaneers of the West Indies, 
who made war wherever plunder was to be obtained. They contended 
that no British subject had a right to fight for any other country than 
his own; and that the commands of his lawful sovereign, to take 
up arnis in defence of his life, his property, his liberties, or his reli- 
gion, could alone justify his engaging in any war whatever. Sir 
Harry Verney especially remarked on the revolting spectacle of seeing 
to ships of war, both manned by English seamen, the one paid by 
Don Pedro, the other by Don Miguel, drawing up in array of batile, 
and each slaughtering the other for hire or pay. 

We confess, that to us, the arguments for and against the measure 
seem nicely balanced. It would seem useless to prohibit men going 
to other counties to fight, if so they chose, without also prohibiting 
every other species of a-d to the contending parties: and this woul 
suspend all intercourse ; as great assistance may be given to either of 
two opposing nations, hy sending them arms, ammunit on, clothing, 
provisions, and even accurate and useful information; and by a timely 
supply of these, a successful warfare may be waged as effectually as b 
supplies of men. At the same time, it must be admitted that if the 
trade of war be little better then butchery for hire, even when soldiers 
and suilors are fighting for their own country, (for no one will presume 
to say that either of these classes th nk for a moment of the justice or 
injustice of a war, or would be allowed to withhold their services on 
grounds of disupprobation of the cause of quarrel) how much more re- 
volting is it to see two princes like Don Pedro and Don Miguel con- 
tending for an empire, and sending money to England to hire those 
who are most skilled in the arts of slaughter, and crowning with 


honors and emoluments those who are most successful in the devas- 
tations they can effect. 


it is high time that the senseless and sanguinary barbarism of war 
should be abolished hy civilized nations ; and if every Fan n State 
could be brouzht to a solemn engagement never to use arms but for de- 
fence against invasion ; and never to show quarter when such invasions 


were attempted, we should see warsoun disappear ; for in the great batiles 
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ofcentending nations,as well as in the duels between private individuals, 
it is the chances of escape from injury that render it so easy to 
combatants. Tet the pay and emoluments be reduced to bare subsist. 
ence—let no prize-money, or other bounty on plunder be given, and 
let it be matter of certainty that no quarter will be shewn to those whe 
are the aggressors ; but that death will be the certain fate of those whe 
take up arms against another country; and we should soon see it as 
unnecessary to pass a Bill to prevent Foreign Enlistment, as it would 
be to enact a law for prohibiting men from leaping into the fire. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS.—Aveust 7. 


INEQUALITY AND INJUSTICE OF THE TAX UPON HOUSES. 


When the order of the day was moved this evening, for the House 
going into a Committee of Supply, Mr. Home availed himself of the 
opporiunity which it afforded, of bringing forward a motien for the 
House to resolve itself into a Committee of the whole House, for the 
purpose of considermg the Assessed ‘Taxes Act, with a view to the re- 
pel of the whole of the Inhabited House Duty. In the course of his 
speech, he went over the whole question, and brought together a vast 
number of facts and figures i lustrative of the injustice and inequality 
of the tax in question ; from which we select the folowing as the most 
important. 


‘The people were in that state, that they thought the whole of the tax 
on houses ought to be taken off. The whole amount was about 1,250,0002, 
and of this, the noble lord consented to give up about 470,000/.; but the 
complaint against the tax was not so much as to its amount, as to its mode 
of collcct'on, and the unequal manner in which it was levied. ‘That mode, 
and that inequality, were the constant sources of annoyance and irritation 
to a large majority of these who were called on to pay it, and it was on 
that ground that he would press it on the attention ef the noble lord. It 
would, he thought, be difficult to p int cut any tax in the whole range of 
taxation, which was more unequal in its eperation than that to which he 
now referred. He would state a few examples taken from returns lately 
placed on the table of the House, shewing the comparative amount of 
rating, on 100 of the highest rated houses of persons not engaged in trade, 
in London, in Middlesex, Brighton, Bath, Bristol, and in ten counties in 
Ergland. From these it would appear that the pressure of this tax was 
most unequal, and he held that every tax which pressed unequally was 
unjust. From the returns to which he had referred, it appeared that the 
house (in town) of the Duke of Devonshire (which everybody knew was a 
most splendid mansion) was rated at only 100/. a-year, and paid a house 
duty of vo more than 147. 3s. 4d. Lord Scarsdale’s house was rated at the 
same amount, and paid the sme tax. The house of the Earl of Harring- 
ten was rated at only 60/. That of the Fail of Chesterfield paid Jit 
more. The Karl of Newburgh’s was rated at only G0/., while his (Mr. 

Hume’s) own house, in Bri avston-square, which was only a very moderate- 
ly-sized house, was rated wt 350/.; so that, in fact, he bad to pay about five 
times as much house duty as the owners of thore splendid residences which 
be had named. In several par's of the ecuntry, the disproportion in the 
racing was equally evident. The splendid residence «f Sir T-. 

was rated at only 150/., that of the Earl of Carnarvon at no more than 803 
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The complaint against the voting away of 20,000,000/. to the West 
India Planters comes with a bad grace from Mr. Hume, as he himself 
took no pains to oppose it, but, on the contrary, went away 
from the House at the moment of division, for the purpose of 
avoiding the duty of voting upon it at all: and during the whole pro- 
gress of the Abolition Bill, if so it deserves to be called, the part he has 
taken has been to support the West India Interest in all its unjust 
and extravagant demands, both as to prolonged servitude of the Slaves, 
for compensation op their part, and excessive payments from Eng- 
land, as compensation on ours. Itis not often we have cause to com- 
plain of Mr. Hume's Parliamentary conduct, and more especially as 
an economist of the public money : for we regard him, taken for all 
in all, as one of the mast faithful guardians of the public purse, and 
one of the most industrious and constant attending Members of the 
House. But truth is truth, and justice is justice, be it said or done 
by whom it may: and therefore, with all our sincere respect for Mr, 
Hume's general character, we cannot but think: that his complaint 
against the grant of Twenty Millions is a little too late. 


The motion for a Committee to consider of the repeal of the House 
Tax was supported by Colonel Evans, Mr. Alderman Wood, and Sir 
Samuel Whalley, three of the Metropolitan members : and the reply 
of Lord Althorp admitted the inequality complained of, and promised 
some relief or adjustment next Session; with which Mr. Hume pro- 
fessed himself satisfied, and accord ngly withdrew his motion. 


The business of the night was prolonged as usual; and several 
measures of finance brought in and discussed at the late hours of one 
and two in the morning, notwithstanding the protests of members 
against such proceedings, and even dividing on the question of adjourn- 
ment: and the House did not break up till past three o'clock ! 





THE SCRIPTURAL ILLUSTRATOR. 


An article on this subject had been prepared for the present 
Number, including the Hlustrations and Proofs of the operation of 
the Griat Deluge, according to the Narrative contained in the Book 
of Genesis, from Chapter v. to ix.; but it is unavoidably deferred 
dill our next Number. 


— 


ASSOCIATION FOR THE EXILED POLES. 


An article on this subject was also prepared for the present Number, 
tncluding some portions of the Report of the Hull Polish Association, 
which is of great interest, and for which we hope to find room in our 
next. We are glad to perceive, from a report in a Dublin paper, 
“ Stewart's Weekly Dispatch,” that a Public Meeting has been-held . 
tn that City, the Lord Mayor in the Chair, for the purpose of pro- 
moting the Education of the Polish Youth now scattered throughout 
Great Britain; at which the Count Nemsweoksi, Mr. Shiel, M-P., 
the Rev. Mr. Massie, Dr. Ornen, Mr. Cesar Otway, and others, abl 


advcated this interesting cause. We hope the example will be “Fol. 
lowed throughout the kingdom. 
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THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 


PROPORTION OF POPULATION TO SURFACE IN VARIOUS 
COUNTRIES OF THE GLOBE. 


In a former Number of: this Review, we published an article on this 
subject, accompanied by Tables, the princi al aim of which was to 
shew, that the commonly received notion of a surplus population be- 
ing the cause of our distress and poverty, was erroneous: and that the 
testimony of t history, as well as the existing state of different 
countries on the globe, fully established the truth of this general posi- 
tion, nitialip-— "Eo in proportion to the scantiness of the population 
in any country, compared with its extent of surface, such country is 
oor and barbarous: and in proportion to the abundance of the popu- 
[ation, as compared with extent of surface, countries are rich and civil- 
ized. Itis not our intention-to repeat, in this place, the arguments then 
adduced in support of this general truth: but rather to give additional 
elucidations of it, by reference to the several countries, the population 
and condition of which most strikingly confirm its accuracy. Yet we 
cannot help ern this simple view of the case. Had the arrange- 
ment of Creatiun by its great Author been such as that man could 
only produce sufficient for his own subsistence, and have no surplus 
to spare, it is evident that the command to “ increase and multiply” 
would have been an injunction of cruelty. But since it was accom- 
panied with the additional command “to replenish the earth,” it 
would imply the annunciation of the great truth, that the earth is ca- 
pable of being so replenished, to the fullest extent requisite for the sus- 
tenance of all who may be called into being by the fulfilment of the 
first injunction. All experience is in harmony with this supposition. 
Every individual of the human species, even in the most Sohavons 
state, can produce, by very moderate labour, more than is sufficient 
for his own subsistence : and in proportion as he becomes intelligent, 
and improves every process of production, by superior knowledge, his 
wers become enlarged. ‘This is true, even when he acts as a single 
individual. But from the moment that he combines with others, and 
the principle of union or co-operation is brought into action, that 
power is still further augmented. It is this principle, which in every 
department of production, distribution, security, or defence, gives to 
large masses of men of any given number so decided a superiority over 
scattered groups, or single individuals, of an equal number of persons : 
and it is this also which makes thickly peopled countries more rich, 
more civilized, and more powerful than thinly peopled ones. Emigra- 
tion, therefore, which is so frequentl doesent se as a remedy for 
our distress, is not the true mode of. cure for any of the evils under 
which Great Britain labours. We beg our readers to consult the 
Tables, which, for their convenience we reprint, and after reading 
what follows them, they may judge for themselves. 
VOL. 11.—NO, VII. 28 
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Countries. Acres. salies. mile ethane 
Netherlands ‘ 15,916,800 24,870} 5,500,000) 226 “ 
Ireland “al 19,436,800 30,730 7,000,000 231 | 2 3.4 
|Lands in cultivation . 13,000,000) 20,313} 7,000,000] 345 | 2 
England with its wastes ° 32,332,400) 50,363) 12,006,00U; 238 | 2 3-4 
Without the uncultivated lands | 24,400,000); 38,125) 12,000,000} 315 | 21-60 
United Provinces, a. 1785 6,400,000) 10,000} 2,758,632) 275 bol 6 
Duchy of en 268,800 420 138,000} 329 | 2 
York, West Riding. 1,568,000 2,450; 800,000 ae ina” 
Lands in cultivation . . 1,050,000} 1,641) 800,000. vcard heise: 
County of Monaghan mes 325,760} 510) 174,679) 342/ 1 3-4 
County of Down ‘ 558,289 872 325,410, 373 | 1 2-3 
County of Louth : 210,560} 330) 124,129 sent one 
Ancient Egypt, the habitable part) 12,800,000) 20,000 8,000,000, 400 te — 
French Department of the North | 1,367,040} 2,136) 904,500) 425 | 1 13 
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“Flat, swampy, and woody; one-| One of the most fertile,industrious, & flourishing coun- 
half unfavourable to vegetation. tries, exporting the products of its soil & manufactures, 








~ A most stony soil, covered with) Excellent pastures; productive fields yielding exports 
bogs, marshes, &c. for6,000,000 in provisions; as much in manufac. articles 





Desertion of tillage for the rearing of cattle hostile} 


One-third waste land. to the growth of population. 





Light, chalky soil, covered with! The classic land of industry, producing 60,000,000 0 
downs, forests, and marshes. lexports, among which are many articles of provisions. 


7,932,500 acres of uncultivated 14,200,000 acres of excellent pasturage, and 10,200,000 
land still in England alone. acres of the best cultivated arable lands. 











A continuity of putrid marshes) Lands in pasture and in tillage, conquered from the 
and bogs lower than the sea. sea, and rendered fertile and flourishing by industry. 


Changed into a continuity of well cultivated and most 
delightful gardens, producing many articles for export. 








A swampy and stony ground, 
very favourable to vegetation. 
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A bare white rock, without vege-| A thin surface of earth, rendered amazingly fertile 
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Rocky, sandy, and parched up 
country, In many parts barren. 


Fine fertile land, flowing with milk and honey, ex- 
porting yearly quantities of corn, barley, oil, wine, &c. 





A savage & wretched island, with 
a scorching and sickly climate. 


One of the most fruitful and populous spots on earth, 
employing 400 sail of ships to exp. the products of its soi) 





























420 THE POLITICAL INDICATOR. 


Commencing our statistical researches with the Netherlands, we 
shall find that this portion of ancient Belgium was represented by the 
Roman historians as cold and foggy, i in great part covered with 
low unhealthy swamps. Towards the east, the dense forest of Ar- 
dennes, stretching from the Treviri to the Nervii on the Scheld, ex- 
tended 250 miles in length by 100 in breadth. It was ranged by 
wild oxen and horses, herds of elks, and especially by multitudes of 
rein-deer, animals which frequent only the colder regions, thus afford- 
ing testimony of the great severity of the climate that then prevailed 
there. The western part exhibited a long continuity of noisome and 
putrid marshes, intermixed with narrow slips of land, in no respect 
favourable to vegetation. This region of swamps and marshes, being 
lower than the tides of the ocean and the floods of the neighbouring 
rivers, seemed incapable of drainage, and impervious to any efforts of 
human industry. A commercial spirit, however, and the disposable 
capital, as well as the disposable population of the middle ages, brought 
with them a combination of circumstances, which rendered the prac- 
tical wisdom of human art superior to the obstacles of nature, and 
redeemed from inundation a large and fertile country. It was during 
the seventeenth century, that the people, throwing off the yoke of a 
sanguinary and bigoted tyrant, oat conquering for themselves a noble 
independence, raised their country into a condition at once more in- 
dustrious and better peopled than any spot of similar extent in the 
world. 


Notwithstanding that in the Netherlands there are still dis- 
tricts covered with heath, or interspersed with lakes and extensive 
marshes and forests, the population is yet extremely numerous—226 
inhabitants being found in the square mile, or in the proportion of 
three acres for each individual. Their agriculture exhibits what may 
be done by industry, economy, and perseverance. The proportion of 
those who draw their means of existence from the capital and labour 
of the community, is much larger than in any other division of the 
European commonwealth. Continually animated by a spirit of acti- 
vity, uncultivated heaths presented objects of enterprise to an indus- 
trious people; and it is not less remarkable than astonishing, that 
some of the most barren portions of the country have been rendered 
the most profitable, by the abundant crops of flax and other exporta- 
ble produce, which are there reared in great perfection. Their manu- 
facturing industry is highly flourishing; in some articles it is deemed 
unrivalled. Their commerce, at one time exceeding that of any 
country of the world, though latterly diminished by the successful 
competition of other nations, promotes their manufactures and agri- 
culture. By the combined powers of skill and industry creating a 
superabundance of marketable produce, they carry on an export 
trade to a vast extent. As part of the produce which the cultivator 
himself does not consume, finds other consumers in the wants of other 
countries, the inhabitants are still-capable of increasing and multiply- 
ing. A higher rate of population gives them the means of augment- 
ing the surplus produce of their own industry ; and those inferior 
soils to be found in the least favoured or most unfruitful parts of the 
kingdom, draw to them a continued succession of cultivators. 
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This latter statement is a fact confirmed by the present condition 
of the United Provinces. About the year 1789, 275 inhabitants 
were to be found in the square mile, averaging two-and-a-half acres of 
land to each individual. Now, as the United Provinces are that por- 
tion of the Low Countries immediately snatched from the inundations 
of the sea and the inland floods, by the persevering industry already 
adverted to, and as they are preserved by stupendous dykes which the 
inhabitants have raised, and still support with incredible expense of 
labour and superintendence,—this accumulation of inhabitants may 
be considered most astonishing. The effect which ensued was, in- 
deed, not less striking than the means used to accomplish it. Swamps 
and marshes being drained and converted into excellent meadows, 
and the gross and atmosphere purified and attenuated, the land 
became fitted for tillage, and was made to yield its harvest to the hand 
of the cultivator, while innumerable flocks and herds, of the very 
largest breed in Europe, were raised and fattened upon plains where 
lately stagnant waters alone spread themselves as haunts for aquatic 
birds. The inhabitants who had effected this happy transformation, 
becoming proprietors of dairies, manufactured prodigious quantities of 
the best bene and cheese in the world ; and all the produce of their 
agricultural industry, when the calls for home consumption had been 
pi eg were found yielding a disposable surplus for the demands of 
a large export trade. Thus a country, once a mere miry waste, appa- 
rently the most impracticable and unpromising, when reclaimed by 
the steady application of human labour, was made to furnish as great 
abundance of the commodities of life, and upon as easy terms, as they 
are to be met with in the best countries of Europe. 


But the flourishing state of the Dutch manufacturing and commer- 
cial industry may be considered still more remarkable; for manufac- 
tures of all sorts were carried on with great perfection of execution, 
and some with a superiority which set competition at defiance. At 
a there was hardly a spot upon the earth, into which the trade of 
Holland had not penetrated, or from which this industrious and en- 
terprising people had not gleaned certain profits to enrich their native 
land. The advantages effected by persevering labour were remark- 
ably exhibited in the number of its splendid towns, computed at 150, 
—its villages at 1500,—an amount extraordinary for the narrow 
confines of the country. A general increase of the population was 
everywhere excited and developed. This accumulation of numbers 
brought into requisition every species of industry, which was assisted 
again by the cheapness of labour. Thus a country which owed its 
very existence among the states of Europe to a series of artificial ex- 
pedients, stood as an evidence of what the creative powers of a com- 
munity could effect, acting with unity and firmness, and excited by 
one common principle. It was an extraordinary product of human in- 
dustry, and yet it presents results still more interesting and curious 
when we reflect that a population so dense, and at that time the great- 
est of any country in the world, has yet been able to support a conti- 
nued augmentation of numbers. 
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This latter statement is a fact confirmed by the present condition 
of the United Provinces. About the year 1789, 275 inhabitants 
were to be found in the square mile, averaging two-and-a-half acres of 
land to each individual. Now, as the United Provinces are that por- 
tion of the Low Countries immediately snatched from the inundations 
of the sea and the inland floods, by the persevering industry already 
adverted to, and as they are preserved by stupendous dykes which the 
inhabitants have raised, and still support with incredible expense of 
labour and superintendence,—this accumulation of inhabitants may 
be considered most astonishing. The effect which ensued was, in- 
deed, not less striking than the means used to accomplish it. Swamps 
and marshes being drained and converted into excellent meadows, 
and the gross and foggy atmosphere purified and attenuated, the land 
became fitted for tillage, and was made to yield its harvest to the hand 
of the cultivator, while innumerable flocks and herds, of the very 
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tures of all sorts were carried on with great perfection of execution, 
and some with a superiority which set competition at defiance. At 
length there was hardly a spot upon the earth, into which the trade of 
Holland had not penetrated, or from which this industrious and en- 
terprising people had not gleaned certain profits to enrich their native 
land. The advantages effected by persevering labour were remark- 
ably exhibited in the number of its splendid towns, computed at 150, 
—its villages at 1500,—an amount extraordinary for the narrow 
confines of the country. A general increase of the population was 
everywhere excited and developed. This accumulation of numbers 
brought into requisition every species of industry, which was assisted 
again by the cheapness of labour. Thus a country which owed its 
very existence among the states of Europe to a series of artificial ex- 
pedients, stood as an evidence of what the creative powers of a com- 
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In the neighbouring province of Flanders, these advantages were 
obtained in a still higher degree. French Flanders, or the Depart- 
ment du Nord, is the most populous or best inhabited part of France. 
With a soil far less fertile, and:a climate far less favourable than 
are possessed by many other departments, it has, by the ingenious ap- 
plication of well-directed labour, raised its population to the high rate 
of 425 persons to the square mile, being one acre and three-fourths 
for each inhabitant; and this proportion, already so great, increases 
rapidly. East Flanders gives a still higher statistical return, since 
560 inhabitants are to be found in the square mile, offering only one 
acre and one-eighth for each individual. During the period that this 
accumulation of inhabitants was going on, productive cultivation was 
advancing in a ratio still more rapid than the wants of the commu- 
nity, since there was always such an unappropriated surplus of sub- 
sistence, that Flanders was often reckoned the granary of France and 
Germany, and not unfrequently of England. This province was re- 
garded, in short, as one of the pleasantest, as well as one of the richest 
and most fruitful, spots in Europe. To these advantages of well- 
regulated cultivation, if we add those obtained by the flourishing state 
of its manufactures, its great exports and extensive commerce, it will 
be seen that no country is better able to increase and multiply its in- 
habitants, and more easily to bear such increase; for it proves that the 
plenty secured by the surplus of industry, provides abundantly for 
the growth of population, how crowded soever it may be, and pos- 


sesses means for warding off the affliction of scarcity, or the visitation 
of famine. 


If from the Continent we proceed to the survey of Ireland, we find 
that nature had bestowed here a soil so universally rocky, that it 
predominated every where ; and a climate so moist, and seasons so 
generally wet and foggy, that the lower plains were, for the most 
part, converted into morasses, fens, and peat-mosses, while extensive 
districts were covered with lakes and forests. The moisture which 
these combined to produce, was one of the most inconvenient circum- 
stances of the climate; the air becoming impregnated with noxious 
exhalations, its inhabitants were placed in a country where scarcely 
any advantage was to be obtained, except from the labours of industry. 
They soon availed themselves of art to aid the capability of the soil, 
and by the destruction of the forests, obtained the finest pastures in 
the world, where cattle might be bred, and herds reared innumerable ; 
but lands, in every respect suitable for tillage, have not been rendered 
as productive as they might have been. The inhabitants, whoin 
ancient authors have represented as existing in the odious and disgust- 
ing condition of savage life, increased very slowly, till the end of the 
sixteenth century, when Sir Walter Raleigh introduced into the island 
the potatoe. After the culture of this American vegetable, and its 
adoption as food, became general, the population multiplied rapidly, 
doubling itself in half a century, or rather uadrupling itself in less 
time than the population of Britain took to double its numbers. At 
the present period, it has attained a ratio of 231 inhabitants to the 
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square mile, being 2} acres to each person.* As there are only: two- 
thirds of the surface of the island in a state of culture, the real pro- 
portion will be 345 persons to a square mile, leaving only two acres 
for each individual. This number is certainly very considerable, 
especially if we reflect that all the fields in a state of tillage, are far 
from being well cultivated, and that the peculiar adaptation of the 
land for pasturage, occasions the desertion of tillage, for the rearing of 
cattle and sheep, to the consequent injury of the growth of population, 
and to the manifest discouragement of sauleaiag. Notwithstanding 
these evident disadvantages, the country not only supplies food for its 
numerous inhabitants, but produces a surplus for annual exportation 
amounting, on an average, to six millions of pounds sterling in provi- 
sions alone, and nearly as much in Irish manufactures. But what is 
more to be remarked, the population at home, and the overplus of 
provisions for export, increase together with equal rapidity, and show 
that there is, in effect, a mutual operation, one being the consequence 
of the other. It is true, that, like the ancient Egyptians, who lived 
upon pulse, and sold their corn, the poorer Irish feed almost wholly 
upon potatoes and export their best provisions ; if, however, the pea- 
santry of Irelend do not live well, the fault is ascribable, not to the 
country, whose natural fertility pours forth such abundance but to 
those evils which are the result of moral and political caus’ .. With 
better institutions, a more enlightened policy, and a syst’ a of agri- 
culture as skilful as that of England, the island could support, very 
easily, a population at least four times as numerous as the present, 
since the lake now in culture, at twenty bushels of wheat per acre, 
could be made to yield sixty-five millions of quarters, whilst at present 


* The first authentic account of the population of Ireland is given by Sir 
William Petty, in his tract entitled ‘The Political Anatomy of Ireland.’ Sir 
William had been employed by Government to superintend the survey and valu- 
ation of the forfeited estates, instituted during the Protectorate ; and so well did 
he execute his task, that this survey still continues, after the lapse of two centuries, 
to be the standard of reference in Courts of Law, as to all points of property. At 
this time, when Parliamentary discussion has a paramount and peculiar reference 
to this portion of the empire, the satistical facts of Sir William Petty become 
highly valuable. In illustration of the foregoing remarks, these are his words: 


‘The number of people now in Ireland (1672) is about 1,100,000, viz. 300,000 
English, Scotch, and Welch Protestants, and 800,000 Papists ; whereof one-fourth 
are children unfit for labour, and about 75,000 of the remainder are, by reason 
of their quality and estates, above the necessity of corporal labour; so as there 
remain 750,000 labouring men and women, 500,000 whereof do perform the pre- 
sent work of the nation. 


‘ The said 1,100,000 people do live in about 200,000 families or houses, whereof 
there are about 16,000 which have more than one chimney in each, and about 
24,000 which have but one; all the other houses, being 160,000, are wretched 
nasty cabins, without chimney, window, or door-sbut, even worse than those of the 
savage Americans, and wholly unfit for the making merchantable butter, cheese, 
or the manufactures of woollen, linen, or leather. 


‘ By comparing the extent of the territory, with the number of people, it ap- 
pears that Ireland is much under-peopled; foraswuch as thre are about ten acres 
of good land to every head in Ireland; whereas in England and France there are 
but four, and in Holland scayce one. —Pp, 114 and 118, ed. 1719. 
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upon potatoes and export their best provisions ; if, however, the pea- 
santry of Irelend do not live well, the fault is ascribable, not to the 
country, whose natural fertility pours forth such abundance but to 
those evils which are the result of moral and political caus ». With 
better institutions, a more enlightened policy, and a syst’ a of agri- 
culture as skilful as that of England, the ieland could support, very 
easily, a population at least four times as numerous as the present, 
since the oie now in culture, at twenty bushels of wheat per acre, 
could be made to yield sixty-five millions of quarters, whilst at present 


* The first authentic account of the population of Ireland is given by Sir 
William Petty, in his tract entitled ‘The Political Anatomy of Ireland.’ Sir 
William had been employed by Government to superintend the survey and valu- 
ation of the forfeited estates, instituted during the Protectorate ; and so well did 
he execute his task, that this survey still continues, after the lapse of two centuries, 
to be the standard of reference in Courts of Law, as to all points of property. At 
this time, when Parliamentary discussion has a paramount and peculiar reference 
to this portion of the empire, the satistical facts of Sir William Petty become 
highly valuable. In illustration of the foregoing remarks, these are his words : 


‘The number of people now in Ireland (1672) is about 1,100,000, viz. 300,000 
English, Scotch, and Welch Protestants, and 800,000 Papists ; whereof one-fourth 
are children unfit for labour, and about 75,000 of the remainder are, by reason 
of their quality and estates, above the necessity of corporal labour; so as there 
remain 750,000 labouring men and women, 5V0,000 whereof do perform the pre- 
sent work of the nation. 


‘ The said 1,100,000 people do live in about 200,000 families or houses, whereof 
there are about 16,000 which have more than one chimney in each, and about 
24,000 which have but one; all the other houses, being 160,000, are wretched 
nasty cabins, without chimney, window, or door-shut, even worse than those of the 
savage Americans, and wholly unfit for the making merchantable butter, cheese, 
or the manufactures of woollen, linen, or leather. 


‘ By comparing the extent of the territory, with the number of people, it ap- 
pears that Ireland is much under-peopled ; forasiiuch as thre are about ten acres 
of good land to every head in Ireland; whereas in England and France there are 
but four, and in Holland scarce one,’—Pp. 114 and 118, ed. 1719. 
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the six millions sterling in exported provisions, represent only three 
hundred and seventy-five thousand quarters of corn, that is, subsist- 
ence for a million more of inhabitants ; and nearly as much might be 
obtained in addition from its export of manufactured commodities. 


By this computation, we perceive the great advantage of arable 
lands over pasture, and the importance o seh meadows into 
corn fields, in the very many instances in Ireland in which the ground 
promises well for the culture of grain. This is not the bold specula- 
tion of a theorist; its effects have been shown by experience, and 
beneficially practised in many parts of this very island; and, what 
is remarkable, not in the most fertile counties, as Limerick, Tipperary, 
or Meath, but in those naturally the poorest in soil : and the result of 
such persevering labour and well-directed industry has been to render 
the districts in which such experiments have been tried, at once the 
best cultivated and peopled, as well as the most productive and flou- 
rishing, of any spots in the kingdom. In this manner, the county of 
Monaghan, theta being poor and ill-peopled, has become rich and 
populous, so as to have risen to the rate of 342 inhabitants to the 
square mile, being one acre and three-quarters for each individual ; 
besides carrying on an export trade in provisions and manufactured 
articles. ‘The county of Down is still more thriving ; its arable lands, 
being in a high state of cultivation, yield a large surplus of grain and 
other provisions, so that its number of inhabitants has been raised to 
the rate of 373 to the square mile, or one acre and three-quarters for 
each individual. The county of Lowth is almost all arable ; its lands, 
having been thus rendered fertile, produce a great quantity of corn 
and other articles for exportation, notwithstanding its population is 
not less than 376 persons to the square mile, or one acre and two- 
thirds for each inhabitant. The county of Armagh, with a soil 
naturally unyielding and rocky, has been much improved in conse- 
quence of proprietors of estates having distributed their lands into 
small allotments: the ground has thus made good returns to the la- 
bourer, especially when hemp and flax have been cultivated for the 
linen manufacture. These have produced their effects on the growth 
of population, raising the number of persons on a square mile to 436; 
that is, one acre and one-third for each individual. In regard to the 
county of Dublin, the neighbourhood of the capital has rendered its 
fields the best cultivated and most fertile of the kingdom. Eighty 
towns or large villages being situated in the country around, the 
whole district has become so rich and populous, that the census of the 

ople, without including the metropolis, averages at the rate of 500 


inhabitants to the square mile, being only one and one-fifth of an 
acre for each. 


Thus, facts and experience, pointing out the means by which the 
poorest parts of Ireland have become the most flourishing and best 
peopled, sufficiently show how those countries which possess a better 
soil may easily oo their condition and increase their population, 
As to that spirit of enterprise which carries so many of the labouring 
Irish into all parts, it is not so prejudicial to agriculture by diminishing 
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the working classes at home as might at first seem, because the 
lation increases with a rapidity more than equal to the wants of the 
land brought under cultivation. If we call to mind that the provinces 
of Spain which furnished the greatest number of emigrants, were con- 
stantly the most populous in the kingdom, we may be led to draw 
this inference, that an excitement to emigration is a continnal incite- 
ment to the propagative powers of human society. Be that as it may, 
never was there a country which, losing so many of its community 
without supplying such loss by fresh immigration, replenished so 
speedily the number of its labouring classes. Notwithstanding thata 
long series of unhappy moral and political circumstances have vitiated 
its whole public economy, and retarded that better destiny which 
might have awaited the physical capabilities of its people, its value and 
importance as a component part of the British empire, are not over- 
rated in esteeming it one of the brightest jewels in the crown of 
Britain. ae 

When the Romans invaded Britain, the country exhibited no very 
promising mf It was overspread by immense forests, exten- 
sive heaths, chalky downs, rank meadowlands, and numerous fens and 
marshes. Its inhabitants, who used no sort of grain, but chiefly sub- 
sisted on animal food and milk, were a population few in number and 
spread widely apart. The Romans, in introducing the arts of civilized | 
life, and establishing that relationship of conjugal affection unknown 
to the matrimonial institutions of Britain, which admitted a commu- 
nity of wives, changed at once the wild features of the country as well 
as well as those of society. Forests were cleared, marshes drained, 
towns built, and an impulse given to the increase of the people, which 
rendered this island the nursery of the Roman army. After the 
Romans withdrew, this progress was retarded, and for a time stopped 
in its advance, by the successive invasions of the Picts, the Saxons, the 
Danes, and the Normans. These ravages and devastations bein 
further aggravated by convulsions at home and contentions ome. 
which desolated the country from one end to the other, it was not until 
the Protestant Reformation, in the 16th century, breaking in upon 
the monastic institutions, and conferring a new, though, for a time, a 
slow impulse upon population, that it doubled itself in something less 
than a century ; and, in these later times, when the principal sources 
of public industry are better understood, and produce a simultaneous 
action in the progress of social life, its numbers have been increased 
two-fold in something less than a century. The population of Eng- 
land, without adding that of Wales, is, at this time, rated at 238 
persons to the square mile, being a proportion of two acres and two- 
thirds to each person ; but as there is stl a fourth part of the surface 
composed of waste lands, the ratio, in fact, would rise to 315 inhabit- 
ants to the square mile, exhibiting an average of two acres and one- 
sixtieth to each person. 


This dense population, the highest of all the great States now ex- 
isting on the earth, is powerfully quickened by the best practical 
agriculture, by manufactures the most numerous and ingenious, by 
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commercial intercourse prosecuted with an industry and success un- 
exampled in any country, and by a system of profitable labour, as- 
sisted by an inland communication by means of canals and roads, so 
admirably constructed as to give it advantages that do not exist in any 
other country whatever. It is scarcely possible to limit the extent to 
which population may be kept increasing,when such powerful agents, 
the result of progressive skill and ingenuity, are applied to stimulate, 
by reciprocal action, its advancement and that of its industry. Of the 
24 millions of acres now in cultivation, there are about 14 millions in 
a state of pasture. Ten millions only are in tillage,—a disproportion 
which would seem little adapted for an increasing population. This 
greater proportion of pasture allows a greater consumption of animal 
food than is known in any other country. By bringing into re- 
quisition a million and a half of labourers, the arable land might pro- 
duce at the rate of twenty bushels of wheat to the acre yearly,—an 
additional support that would maintain a community five-fold the 
number of that existing at present, calculating at the average rate of 
four bushels per inhabitant. A large portion of valuable soil would 
still be withdrawn from the cultivation of human food for purposes of 
taste and luxury, whilst yet uncounted benefits might be made to re- 
sult to manufactures and commerce, by about two millions of 
additional artisans and tradesmen, who, by their labour, would furnish 
the one the chief articles of exportable trade,—and the other the 
means of profitable barter. At present, among the annual expense, 
are to be found bacon and hams, beef and pork, beer and ale, bread 
and biscuits, corn and flour, butter and cheese, hops and seeds, and 
other articles to the amount of two millions sterling. These exports 
altogether have exceeded fifty millions in value, a sum that represents — 
one hundred millions of bushels of corn, or more than the average 
annual consumption of wheatin Great Britain and Ireland. With the 
powerful means of effecting an almost exhaustless production; we have 
shown that England can support an immense increase in its popula- 
lion,even supposing industry should remain stationary ,—a circumstance 
not to be expected, because experience proves that the products of in- 
dustry are multiplied in a greater ratio than the increase of population, 
This will be seen by the following statement. 




















England. 

P Exportations of 
, : Incre f rtalarts hee ase of 
Years. Population. Pasedaiten. hy ek wedi | Sue. 
1781 7,473,000 £8,000,000 | 
1791 8,175,000 702,000 16,810,019 | £8,810,019 
1801 8,331,000 156,000 | 25,719,980 8,909,961 
1811 | 9,538,827 1,207,827 | 34,940,550 | 9,220,570 
1821 11,261,437 1,722,610 | 43,558,490 8,617,940 
1824 12,218,500 957,063 | 53,341,700} 9,783,210 





This result must appear conclusive; since it proves, that, whilst 
population was increasing by thousands, the surplus proceeds of in- 
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dustry which were exported, were increased by millions. Thus, the 
colnidiaen of some economists, who advance a doctrine very opposite 
to this, are contradicted by facts; and the fallacy of a geometrical 
ratio to be ascribed to population, whilst an arithmetical one was to be 
applied to the growth of food, is exposed by details showing the reality 
to be just the reverse. The complex multiplication of the produce 
over the simple increase of the producer, is the result of that know- 
ledge and ingenuity in man, which arms him with the force of all the 
elements, in order to ease the toil, and abridge the number, of la- 
bourers. Every mechanical improvement and invention, therefore, 
whatever may be its immediate tendency in temporarily displacing a 
number of the working class, brings with it benefits, not confined to 
the capitalist, but extending to all classes of the community. We 
must admit this, or, if we reject the use of machinery, reflect on the 
fallacy on which we must be involved, when an appeal is made to that 
dense population of the world, who could not otherwise draw suste- 
nance from the earth for their numbers, but by the assistance of the 
plough and other useful instruments of production. Those who argue 
otherwise, dispensing with the aid of the mill and the waggon, and 
condemning men to effect all their ends by mere animal strength, 
would increase, indeed, opportunities of industry for a labouring 
people, but would diminish the comforts of civilisation; for it is to 
render the quantity of commodities produced, greater in proportion to 
the quantity of labour set in motion, that the faculty of invention be- 
comes excited: and the power acquired by mechanical help is then 
but a more judicious employment of labour, which gives to the in- 
habitants of a country, as we see in the case of England, a superiority 
in all the practical purposes of life, that at once accelerates the means 
of increase, and adds to the support of a growing population. 


Temporary occurrences do not invalidate these principles: the re- 
sults having been confirmed by the experience of many countries, they 
stand upon unexceptionable authority. If we take the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, we find there a district, but little favoured by nature, in- 
debted to the art and industry of its inhabitants for lands the best 
cultivated, and the most productive, crowded with fine cities, besides 
large villages and towns, and opulent manufactures. Though the 
third of its surface be still waste, there are 330 persons to the square 
mile, being about two acres to each inhabitant; but if we exclude the 
waste lands from our reckoning, the rate of population would rise to 
488 persons to the square mile, or one acre and a quarter to each in- 
dividual ; 1,050,000 acres of land are in culture, but of these 700,000 
being pasture, only 350,000 are in tillage,—a disproportion, though 
manifestly injurious to the growth of population, alleviated by the 
flourishing state of trade and manufactures ; whilst its lands, in addi- 
tion to the food derived from its pastures, at the rate of twenty bushels 


of wheat per acre, would yield supplies for double its existing number 
of inhabitants. 


The county of Surrey is a still better example of the creating genius 
of man, by his indefatigable industry. This county, though naturally 
one of the poorest and most sterile in the kingdom, has been converted 
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into one of the richest and most luxuriant. Though five parts of the 
surface are chalky downs in a state of pasture, the population has at- 
tained the high rate of 526 persons to the square mile, being one acre 
and one-sixth to each individual,—a surprising density for such a soil, 
but still yearly increasing. 

The prolific influence of manufactures on the growth of population, 
has no where been seen to such advantage as in Lancashire. Occu- 
pied formerly by the fierce and wild Brigantes, who, scattered among 
its moorlands, its forests, and wastes, wandered with their flocks under 
a foggy sky and a wet climate, it at present exhibits high lands and low 
lands, that form the most luxuriant prospects: corn and meadow 
grounds, with the intermixture of enclosures and plantations, cheerful 
villages, and populous towns, convey an idea of the opulence effected 
by trade, by manufactures, and industry. 


The manufactures in this district, by the crowded societies they 
create, would seem to towns what towns are to the country. From the 
collision of this mass, one with the other, there results an improvement 
of the mind, with an impairing of the physical powers, like the preci- 
ous gems that, while by mutual friction they round their asperities 
and develope their brilliancy, diminish also their bulk and injure their 
frame. Still there are moral qualities in manufacturing communities, 
which, producing their effects on the arts, create excitements which 
directly and indirectly thrust forward the bulk of society, till they fill 
new functions, or acquire stations hitherto unoccupied ; as fluids, when 
impelled, overflow and spread themselves into low and empty places. 
It is by such indirect means that the county of Lancaster has been 
rendered so very densely peopled. The proportion of the acre to the po- 
lation is at this time as 586 inhabitants to the square mile, or as one 
acre and a half to each person; but, as one-third of the surface still 
lies waste, the positive ratio is 860 persons to the square mile, or three- 
fourths of an acre to each individual. This surprising ratio is conti- 
nually increasing ; and, though facts prove much better than argu- 
ments its power of affording subsistence to such a population, we will 
investigate whether this is - be by effective means within the county. 


The question may be at once solved by this computation : 450,000 
acres of arable land, at 20 bushels of wheat per acre, could 
supply food for a number of persons amounting to double that of the 
present population. Then there are the products of 350,000 acres 
of pasturage, beside extensive commons, and, above all, the ad- 
vantages derived from a prodigious quantity of manufactured goods, 
equal to the consumption of all Europe. As every kind of industry, 
by the strength of the motives to save, and to employ savings in pro- 
duction, and in the replacing by fresh accumulations the large masses 
necessarily abstracted from the national capital by public exigencies, 
creates a surplus, the enlightened and industrious population of this 
country has within itself the means of adding to its strength,—so that 
the amazing proportion of 860 inhabitants to the square mile is not 
over-rating the maximum of its capability ; and yet, if England were 
peopled in this ratio to its present cultivable surface, it would possess 
a population of fifty millions of souls ! 
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ON THE EVILS INFLICTED ON INDIA AND ENGLAND, 
BY THE MONOPOLY OF SALT. 


In the Report of the proceedings in the House of Commons, in the 
Committee on the East India Bill, it will have been seen that a discussion 
was raised on the subject of the Salt Monopoly, still exercised by the 
East India Company. This has been delinok a matter of so much 
importance to the mercantile interests of this Country, that a Depu- 
tation has been sent up to London, from Liverpool, to watch over the 
progress of this, and some other commercial points pending on the 
East and West India Bills; and as no more favourable occasion than 
the present can again occur for our drawing public attention to the 
main facts of the case, we seize the opportunity, before it is too late, 
of laying before our readers a condensed account of this Salt Monopoly 
more especially, which was prepared for, and has already a in 
another quarter ; but of which a copy having also reached us, we 
feel it to be of sufficient importance to give it a place in this depart- 
ment of our Journal, to which it appropriately belongs :— | 


For the last three years the merchants and ship-owners of Liverpool, 
and the salt manufacturers of Cheshire, have been petitioning Parlia- 
ment and memorializing the India Board and the Directors, for a free 
trade in salt to British india, and hitherto, strange as it may seem, 
without the least success. This is a question of such vast importance 
to the commerce and shipping of thnahaad. and to the comfort of many 
millions of our subjects in India, that the facts of the case deserve to 
be briefly laid before the public. 


In Bengal, there exists, as is very well known, a monopoly of the 
article of culinary salt, much resembling in its character the old gabelle 
of France. This extends over a population of about thirty-five 
millions of people. The Company manufacture the salt, and sell it 
in what quantity they like, and always, of course, in a quantity in- 
adequate to the demand, so as to secure a monopoly price for it. 
Bengal is a country very unfavourable for the production of salt, and 
a ton of bad and impure salt costs the Company 60s. at a time when 
a ton of good pure salt may be had on bead of ship, at Liverpool, at 
l5s., or one-fourth part of the amount. The salt which costs the 
iar sc 60s. or 3/. per ton, is commonly sold by them to the first 
purchaser at about 10/. per ton. The first purchaser retails it on the 
= after adulteration with sand and mud, at 15/. per ton, or there- 

uts; and, before this necessary of life can reach the consumer, at 
the extreme limits of the monopoly, perhaps about 400 miles from 
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Calcutta, it is enhanced to 301. per ton, or ten times its prime cost. 
The consumption, under the monopoly system, does not exceed 10Ib. 
per head, which, although the people of India have hardly any other 
condiment, save a few pepper corns, is a good deal less th..n one-half 
the average consumption of the people of this Country. Ou an average, 
the cost of salt for each individual within the Country, subject to the 
monopoly, will be about 1s. 6d. per head, which for a family of five 
persons is 7s. 6d. Now as in the same country a day labourer's 
wages do not exceed 45s. a year, the effect of the monopoly is to 
absorb one-sixth part of his whole wages. So much for the people 


of India. 


And now for British interests. The manufacturers of Cheshire 
and the merchants of Liverpool show, that there is exported annually 
from Liverpool to foreign countries, or British Colonies, no less than 
220,000 tons of Cheshire Salt; viz., 80,000 tons to the United States 
of America, 60,000 tons to the British North American colonies, 
and 80,000 tons to Russia and Prussia. They show that such is the 
cheapness of Cheshire salt, and the economy and expedition with which 
British shipping convey it, that there is hardly any accessible Country 
in the world, which in a free trade, and under equal duties, it might 
not be supplied. ‘They have produced evidence before the Committee 
of the Commons to show that without salt, or some such commodity, 
ships at present proceed to India not half loaded. They offer to lay 
down good salt at Calcutta for 40s. per ton, when the Company is 
paying 50 per cent more for bad salt, and they offer to pay any rate 
of custom duty which will secure the present amount of revenue, 
which is about 1,000,000/. sterling (1,090,472/.) provided the same 
duty (for they claim no protection against either foreign salt or salt of 
local presneren) be imposed on all other salt. They further show 
that there is every probability that under a free trade in salt with India, 
there would be afforded additional employment for not less than 
80,000 or 90,000 tons of British shipping; while the people of India 
would receive good and cheap salt jactade of the bad and dear salt 
which they get under the monopoly. 


The Board of Control and the Company say “ No;” and the only 
allegation which they make is, that the India revenue might be perilled 
by this free trade experiment. ‘This is neither more nor less than 
saying that the sure means of paying the dividend of 630,000/. per 
annum to the proprietors of the East India stock, is far more precious 
in their eyes than furnishing the people of India with a good and 
cheap necessary of life, or of affording the people of England a certain 
means of largely extending their commerce and navigation. This is 
a precious comment to begin with, upon the assertion of the friends 
of the new Bill, that by continuing the Government in the hands of 
the Company, and making the payment of their dividends depend 
ine good management, the interests of the people of India are 
identified with those of the Company. In order to protect the salt 
monopoly, there is at present imposed on all British salt, the enormous 
duty of 8/. per ton, and on all foreign salt a duty of double that amount. 
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The duty of the foreign article is of course prohibitory, and that on 
British nearly so, for the quantity — imported into Calcutta 
does not exceed 40 or 50 tons. A duty of 6/. per ton, instead of 8J. 
would cover the whole amount of the present revenue, at the existing 
consumption of 170,000 tons. But, if by reducing the cost to the 
consumer, the consumption were raised to but 15lb. per head, instead 
of 10]b., a duty of 4/. would be sufficient ; and if it were doubled, of 
course a duty of 3/. per ton would be enough. Without any increase 
of consumption, the consumer will receive the salt, which he now pays 
15/. per ton for, at 8/., or very little more than one-half. Supposing 
the consumption to increase by one-half, and the duty to be reduced, 
then the article will cost but 6/. per tom; and when the consumption 
is doubled, with a corresponding reduction of tax, the consumer will 
receive clean salt for 5/. per ton, or one-third of what he is now pay- 
ing for that which is dirty, and all this without supposing a farthing’s 
decrease in the public revenue. If, in all these cases, but one-balf of 
the consumption of Bengal shall be furnished by Great Britain, 
annual employment will . found respectively, and in proportion as 
the people of India are benefitted for 85,000 tons, for 127,500 tons, 
and for 170,000 tous. Itwill be seen that the British manufacturers 
claim no more in this case than to be put within a British possession 
on as good a footing as that on which they stand in the rival state of 
America, or even under the Russian and Prussian monopolies of salt. 
They claim nothing in the shape of privilege—they claim nothing 
that will not directly benefit the people of India—and, nothing, 
indeed, which will not really benefit the government of India itself, if 
that government were wise enough and enlightened enongh to perceive 
its own true advantage. 


As to the practicability of levying a Custom duty on foreign salt, 
nothing can be more clear or certain. A territory containing 
35,000,000 of people, and an area of 150,000 square miles, has a sea- 
coast not exceeding 200 miles in length, within which there is but a 
single port worth naming, that of Calcutta, and the Custom-house 
establishments are already in existenee. One strong fact will point 
out the improvidence of the present system, and it is this, that the 
whole amount of the revenue levied by a system so oppressive to the 
people, amounts, after all, to very little more than one-third part of 
what is afforded in this country by the easily collected Custom duty 
on tobacco. What is still more remarkable is, that the whole of the 
Company's monopolies in India together, viz., 1,957,802/., is not 
within one-third part equal in amount to this single duty upon 
tobacco,—a singular proof at once of the poverty of the people, and of 
the improvidence and impolicy of the system of taxation by which 
they are oppressed. The deputation from Liverpool has come up to 
insist upon a distinct understanding respecting the salt trade, the silk 
trade or Company's monopoly of silk in Bengal, and the sale of the 
— tea that will be on hand in April, 1834, at the termination of 
the charter. 


With respect to the silk, on the interested representation of certain 
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silk merchants, the manufacture of raw silk is to be continued in the 
hands of the Company for an indefinite period, on pretence that the 
supply for the manufactories of England would be interrupted. ‘The 
Company admit that they lose at present 30,000/. sterling per annum 
by their silk filatures, and their continuation of the manufacture, for 
however short a period, is just the same thing as continuing for so 
long the manufacture of indifferent silk ; for from the period of the 
first introduction of the Italian mode of reeling silk in india, sixty 
years ago, not the slightest improvement has been made by the 
Company in the quality of their raw silk. Improvement in the 
quality of Bengal raw silk, which can be produced to any extent, 
is all that is necessary to o the silk manufacturers of Great Britain 
the same superiority which is enjoyed by our cotton manufacture. 


With respect to the tea, as there will be in England, or on the way 
to England, about two years’ consumption at monopoly prices, or 
about 60,000,000 Ib., the merchants justly claim that the Government 
should publicly declare the time, the mode, and the quantity in 
which this supply is to be disposed of, and that they may make their 


arrangements. 


Since this was first written, we have seen a Letter in the Times 
from Sir Anthony Carlisle, who confirms, from his medical experience, 
all that we ventured to state respecting the many diseases which are 
generated in hot climates by the want of salt, and more especial 
among those who inhabit the banks of large rivers, and drink princi- 
pally of its waters, such as the Egyptians on the Nile, the Hindoos 
on the Ganges, and the Chinese along the mighty streams of their 
populous and fertile country. In addition, therefore, to the commercial 
grounds on which the Salt Monopoly should be put an end to, the 
claims of humanity call loudly on the British Legislature not to suffer 
its continuance a moment longer than may be absolutely unavoidable. 





LAW OF ARRAGON. 


Tue Spaniards, when they elect a King, in the Common-Council of 
Arragon, represent a kind of play, and introduce a personage whom they 
call La Justitia di Arragon, whom, by a public decree, they declare to be 
greater, and more powerful than their king; and afterwards, they harangue 
the king, in words which, (because of the remarkable virtue and fortitude 
of that nation in repressing the unbridled will of their prince) we will here 
set down at length. 


“Nos que valemos tanto como vos, ii prodemos mas que vos; vos elegi- 
mos Reii con estas ii estas conditiones ; intra vos ii nos un que manda mas 
que vos.” That is,—* We who are of as great value as you, and can do 
more than you; do elect you to be our King, upon certain conditions. 
Between you and us, there is one of greater authority than you.” Dr. Robert- 
son quotes the oath of the Arragonese, which strictly accords with the 
declaration ; but he has not mentioned that dramatic personage, the Law 
of Arragon. See his “ View of Society,” prefixed to Charles V. Sect. 3, 
and Note xxxii. Vol. I. (1777) pp. 183, 413. Ed. 
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UNJUSTIFIABLE EXTRAVAGANCE OF THE GRANT OF 
TWENTY MILLIONS. « 


WE have already written, spoken, and published so much on the great 
Question of Slavery, ‘that we should almost fear to trespass again on 
the ‘attention of our readers, were it not that we believe their interest 
in this great question to be equal to our own: and were we not also 
convinced that unless an impression can be made upon the publicmind at 
the present moment, all hope of retracing our steps will be lost. There 
are those among our warmest friends who, at the opening, and during 
‘the progress of the Session, npbraided us for not having put more con- 
fidence in the Ministers. But, we now see on what a broken reed they 
reposed, who did place so much confidence inthem. Their solemn 
declaration to the Country was, that their plan for the Abolition of 
Negro Slavery should be “ safe and satisfactory :” and this they said to 
the 339 Delegates, who had left their homes and their families to be the 
bearers of the wishes of the whole Country to the foot of the throne; 
and who had explicitly declared to the Colonial Secretary that nothing 
short of Immediate Emancipation, without delay, and without price, 
would be deemed by them either safe or satisfactory. Even after this 
declaration, the Ministry persisted in pledging themselves that the plan 
should be both : and on wis assurance the Delegates returned to their 
homes. Whiatisthe result? Why, that the pressure on Ministerial 
fears being taken off, they have mocked and insulted the Delegates— 
forfeited their pledges, and betrayed their trust: sold the people of 
England to the West India Planters: and loaded them with an 
annual burthen of a million sterling in taxes, to pay the interest of 
the Twenty Million Grant: they have sold the Slaves also to their 
former masters for another seven years; and they have given over 
both, for that long period of time, to the tender mercies of the Colonial 
Legislatures ! 


Under such betrayals as these, we do not wonder that the Country is 
from one end of it to the other filled with indignation. The people have 
unhappily too just grounds for their anger. We will not repeat their 
denunciations, however, though we cuuld easily fill a volume by so do- 
ing, if we chose: but we will take the calmer course, of laying before 
our readers some of the many letters, and other data, that have been 
sent to us, to show—that over and above the mockery of es 
anew name of Apprenticeship, and saying that Slavery is abolished, 
though the poor wretches are still to have no choice of a master, to 
work without wages, to have nothing to learn, and to be punished by 
the whip ; independently of this, our object is to show that as a mere 
pecuniary question, of paying most extravagantly for that which it is 
an offence against all right feeling to set a price upon at all—it is one 
of the most profligate and unjustifiable bargains that has ever been 


made by a British Ministry in any period of our history, pregnant as 
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that is with profligacy of every kind. We submit the documents in 
succession, and leave our readers to peruse them carefully, and then 
judge for themselves :— 





Dear Sir, Norfolk, July 31, 1833. 


I inclose you the only records I possess, of my labours on the 
Slavery Question—not having even a copy of the letters I sent to the 
quarter you name. 

I fear that neitherof us have any chance of seeing our plans adopted ; your’s 
is too preposterously good to be listened to without horror by our om 
Ministry: indeed, 1 should supect Lord Althorp’s late indisposition to have 
resulted from his reading itin Tue Parttamentary Review, if there existed 
any grounds for charging his lordship with reading at all. 


As to my own, it ought to content any decent Ministry,—containing as 
much folly, injustice, and extravagance, as one could contrive to propose, 
without absolutely sinking into the earth with shame; but tempting as I 
made the bait, it is not half gross enough, I fear, for the appetites it is 
tendered to. 

In the estimate of the value of the Slaves, I made enormous concessions 
to the prejudices and follies of our opponents : thus, in estimating the value 
of those between 45 and 60, at 401. I doubled the truth, because the ex- 
hausting nature of their work, united with bad food, &c. makes a Negro 
after forty-five scarcely worth his maintenance: again, in taking the sup- 
port of the children and aged at 2/. per annum, I am much below their 
own calculation ; this, however, is extra of the value of food produced by 
the provision grounds—produced, be it noted, by the labour of the adult 
Slaves as a surplus work, over and above what is done for the master! 


As to the children, one slave-holder had the modesty to calculate the 
expense at above 200/. per head! not having the wit to see the deduction. 


Adieu, my dear Sir;—let me repeat my caution, to take care of your 
health—spare yourself attendance on matters of detail and minor import- 
ance——we have tvo few honest and able Members, to afford to lose one. 

Your’s truly, 


A COUNTRY RESIDENT. 








Tam happy to perceive that you have been struck with the enormity of the 
compensation proposed to be given to the West India slaveholders. Allow me to 
subjoin some calculations which strengthen your positions (in a future letter Twill 
suggest improvements on the scheme of Ministers), 1 flatter myself .o striking, that 
even Government will admit ef the superiority. 

The price of a prime maie negro on the coasts of the slave-holding states of 
America, is understood to be 801. We may, therefore, safely assume that the 
average price of adults, including those who are diseased—those who, though in 
health, are not rebust—those who have passed the prime of life, k&c., ought not to 
be estimated at above 604. 

If we take female negroes at 40/., and deduct 102. on account, of their (almost 
annual) absence from labour, on account of child-bearing, we shall probably be 
sufficiently near to correctness. 

We may sitfely assume that between the ages of ten and twenty, the black popu- 
lation, male and female, do not earn more than their subsistence and clothing, for 
if those who are approaching maturity do more, those who are yet in their meve 
ebildhood do less. 

In hot climates the labour of men between forty-five and sixty (average fifty- 
two and a half) carnot be taken to be worth more than two-tbirds of that. of 


labourers whose average age does not exceed thirty-two and a half (from tweaty 
to forty-five.) 
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Beyond the age of sixty the power to labour, in a tropical climate, may he 
assumed to cease —the exceptions being trifling. 

Taking these data as the basis of our calculation, and also assuming that the 
number of persons amongst a population of 800,000 souls, whose age falls below 
ten is about 200,000; of those between ten and twenty, 160,000; of those between 
twenty and forty-five, 284,000; of those between forty-five and sixty, 96,000; and 
of all ages above sixty, 60,000, which proportions agree with the tables of mor. 
tality, we shall have the materials for the following cumputation :— 

TO THE CREDIT OF THE PLANTER. 


Future value of 100,000 male children between the ages of one day 
and ten-years, taking such value at 60/., and discounting at 5 per 
cent for fifteen years - ° = - - - £2,886,102 

Ditto, of 100,000 female children, at 302. discount - - 1,443,051 

Ditto, 80,000 males, between ten and twenty, discount 5 years - 3,670,925 








Ditto, 80,000 females - - - - - - 1,880,462 
Ditto, 142,000 males, between twenty and forty-five, present 
value 601 ae - - . - - - 8,520,000 
Ditto, 142,000 females, 302. - : - - - 4,260,000 
Ditto, 48,000 males, between forty-five and sixty, at 40/7. - - 1,920,000 
Ditto, 48,000 females, at 202. - - ~ - - 960,000 
60,000 males and female, unproductive, (exceeding60) - - 25,630,540 
Deduct per contra - - - . - . 6,599,313 
Nett value of fee-simple of the slave property - - + £19,031,227 
TO THE DEBIT OF THB PLANTER. 
To maintenance of 100,000 male and 100,000 female children for 
fifteen years, at 27. per annum, discount at 5 percent. - - £4,151,184 
Expenses of sickness amongst them during fifteen years, at a round 
sum, which would give about 8s. per head yearly discount - 800,000 
Deduction for mortality between 1-6th and 1-7th of future value of 
those between one day and twenty years - - - 721,525 
Maintenance of 69,000 males and females past labour at 2/. per an- 
num, for ten years, discounting as before, at 5 per cent, - 926,604 
£6,593,313 


It will be seen that if we even allow ten per cent. more on the value of the 
slaves throughout (taking the average value of the adult male at 661., and so on), 
we shall find the fee-simple fall short of 23,000,0002 by above 300,0001.: throw 
this into the scale to obviate any cavil about the per contra items, and the result 
is, that for 3,000,000/, more than the sum which the Ministers propose to give 
for the fourth of the negroes’ labour, the remaining three-fourths might be 
purchased !! 

Monstrous as this bargain is on the side of the British people, I am fully con- 
vinced that the West Indians had better accept 25,000,000/, and make an abso- 
Jute cession of their slaves; for the attempt to establish slavery under another 
name for the next seven years(!!!) will assuredly fail; the negro will not work 
under the new plan ; the complaints before the magistrates will be “ never-ending, 
still beginning ;” the cartwhip will be merely transferred from the “driver’’ to 
the “ Justice ;” and the odds are ten to one that long before “ the apprenticeship” 
(the “apprenticeship” of a man of fifty! only for seven years!) expires, our 
colonies will be laid waste by insurrections, provoked by the mutual exasperations 
of planter, negro, and magistrate. 


The simple remedy is, let Government buy the fee simple of the planters’ in- 
terest in their slaves; let their labour be hired to the planters at 4 certain 
per day; give the slave all his wages (let him pay a quarterly tax) and all 
tights proposed by the present Bill, and emancipate a given proportion et 
selecting those who have exhibited most industry, sobriety, and g — jan 
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let the ratio emancipated be so large that all may have a reasonable prospect of 
enjoying the rights of freemen the greater part of their lives. 


Here are motives for acquiring those habits which will fit the African popula- 
tion for their new state of existence, whereas, by the present plan, the good and 
bad become alike free at the end of a certain term, and that term is so long that 
the aged slaves cannot expect ever to behold the sun of liberty rise upon them. 


One reflection respecting Mr. Stanley’s plan has struck me very forcibly :—the 
Minister assumes the necessity of apprenticeship, on the ground of such indo- 
lence on the part of the negroes, that they would not work for wages if immedi- 
ately emancipated. 

How does he propose to cure this defect? By giving them a fourth of their 
time to dispose of as they please. Now, observe the inevitable dilemma which 
results—the negro will either be idle during this time, or will labour for wages. 
If he is idle, how is the indulgence of his indolence to teach him industry? If he 
works, the whole assumption on which seven years’ disguised, or modified, slavery 
is imposed upon him is proved to be a fallacy! ! 

Some one has asked this very awkward question :—-Supposing (iu defiance of all 
evidence, all experiment, and all reasoning) that the freed negro will not work 
longer than suffices to produce hima miserable subsistence, what right have we 
to insist on his doing more? It is for every human being to dispose of his 
Jabour as he pleases, and as long as he asks no assistance from others, ta 
work or play as he may prefer, I have not heard any reply to this puzzling 
query. 





INJUSTICE, TO THIS COUNTRY, OF THE GRANT OF 
TWENTY MILLIONS. 


The Westminster Review, for the present month, contains an able ar- 
ticle under the head “ Sugar without Slavery,” which will be read with 
much pleasure by those who feel interested either in the abolition of Sla- 
very, or the commercial bearings of that question. 

The object of the writer is, in the first place, to shew that sugar may be 
obtained to an almost unlimited extent from the Eastern world—the pro- 
duce of free labour; and, notwithstanding Sucar anv Savery are 
50 — associated in the minds of Englishmen, that “ the sweet may 
be obtained without the bitter, and that there is no necessary connexion 
between bondage and muscovadoes.” 


That we have not to this time obtained more than a very limited supply 
of sugar from our Eastern dominions, the Reviewer most satisfactorily 
monstrates, by the case of the Mauritius, to be entirely owing to the high 
duty laid on free-labour sugar to benefit our Slave Colonies. Prior to 1825, 
the sugar of the Mauritius was subject to the same duty as other sugars 
raised in the East, and the amount exported was comparatively trifling. 
In that year, an alteration of the duty took place; the Mauritius sugars 
were placed on the same footing as those of the West Indies, and to such 
an extent has the culture of sugar been pushed since that time, that from 
that little Island, containing only about 250 square miles, and less than 
100,000 inhabitants, there is now imported annually nearly 500,000 ewts. 
of sugar—being more than double the amount obtained from all our East- 
ern dominions, with their hundred million of inhabitants! The mischiev- 
ous effects of this unjust and restrictive policy are, in the next place, most 
happily exposed. It is observed :— 


“ The advantage conferred by our West India connexion, on our com- 
merce, manufactures, and revenue, has often been dwelt upon in terms most 
extravagant, vague, and ignorant. Statements in figures, when they can 
be obtained and can be relied on, are the proper reply upon all such ocea- 
tious. The following is the official statement of the exports of British pro- 
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duce and manufacture for two periods, at an interval of thirteen years, tothe 
East Indies and to the West Indies, including the Mauritius under the latter. 





1817. 1830. Increase. Decrease. 
East Indies - - £3,705,964 - - 4,139,319 - - 433,355 - - 
West Indies- - £5,890,199 - - 3,009,519 - - ———-—-. - - 2,880,680 


This stands in need of no comment.” 


The writer, in the next place, lays bare, in his peculiar and convincing 
manner, the oft-refuted fallacy, that the West Indians pay tax on sugar. 
He not only shews that the British public pay the tax, but that, with a free 
and open trade, and a consequently diminished price, “ we should consume 
more of those commodities, and that we should also have more trade, more 
shipping, and more revenue.” “ As it is,” continues the Reviewer, “the 
cost of the West India Islands to the country is as follows, in return for 
which there is got, nothing, that would not be equally got, if the West 
India Islands and their expenses were, by the bounty of Providence, cut 
off by the same event as in St. Domingo. 


Charge of eight shillings’ per ewt. on all sugar consumed, occasioned 


by the bounty allowed on the exportation of refined sugar - - 2,060,600 
Estimated monopoly charge on rum, coffee, &c. - - - 500,000 
Civil, military, and naval charges (according to Sir H. Parnell) - 2,000,000 
Gift of £20,000,000 to the slave-owners, at 5 per cent. - - 1,000,000 
New police for compelling the labour of 800,000 slaves, as apprentices 500,000 

£6,000,000 


The revenue of the United States in 1831 was equal to 6,000,0004. 
sterling, the expenditure to 3,000,000/.—therefore England wastes annuall 
in the West Indies a sum equal to the entire revenue, and twice as muc 
as the entire expenditure of America! It is in support of this system, and 
to curry favour with their enemies, by dispensing to them the plunder ob- 
tained from the honest pe of the community, that the Whigs have just 
thrown away twenty millions of the public money. If it had been to re- 
lieve the people from a tax on labour or knowledge ; if it had been to serve 
the cause of humanity at home, or support the true honour of the country 
abroad, it would have been the maddest of all things to gan to get 
100,000/.; but when it was to pay robbers for having robbed us hitherto 
the crooked was made straight, and all the rough places plain. In one of 
the wars of the East, a party of irregular horse came to a shepherd: ‘ We 
are hungry, give us mutton! The shepherd killed and set before them, 
and waited on them at their meal; and when they had done, ‘ Now pay 
us for eating it,’ said the in-grained ruffians; and their host was obliged 
to surrender all the money he could produce. The people of England have 
been made to pay twenty millions for having their mutton eaten. All the 
claim of the plunderers arose out of the fact that they had taken two mil- 
lions a year from us before, by forcing us to pay a fraudulent price for 
slave-grown sugar; and for this we are to lay down twenty millions more. 
It is part of our born-thraldom; and we must get rid of it, like the ne 
when we can. The twenty millions to the slave-owners for robbing us 0 
two millions a year besides, will not sink into the ground, One recom- 
mendation is strongly urged on the community, which is, to declare 
and openly avow, that whenever the power of doing it by fair legislative 
means is in their hands,—and nothing but the want of a piven prevents 
them from having it speedily,—they will take the amount from all such 
quarters as on deliberation shall be found to be most justly open to retribu- 
tion. ‘The loss is far less than the insult; and as the twenty millions are 
not to be thrown into the sea, the time is not far off when somebody will 
disgorge. 
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REMARKS ON THE ENORMOUS GRANT OF TWENTY 
MILLIONS. 


The subjoined letter is, at the present important crisis of slave-emancipa- 
tion, most earnestly recommended toe serious attention. Government 
proposes securing still to the planter the greater share of the profits of seven 
years more of forced labour; and, without asking for proof that loss would 
arise from a system of free labour, to pay to the planter 20,000,000/. 
sterling !—a larger sum than the worth of the whole property, which, at 
ten years’ purchase, is estimated at only 15,000,000/. by Mr. Stanley, in his 
speech in Dactaanent, on the 14th of May last. Now, it has been most 
satisfactorily shown, by the pamphlet which was lately put forth by the 
Brazilian Merchants, at Liverpool, and the accuracy of which no one has 
ventured to question, that the West Indians derive an annnal profit of 
about a million and a half from the bounty only,—consequently the in- 
trinsic value of their property is a mere trifle. We are, therefore, called 
upon to pay the enormous sum of twenty millions sterling, not only before 
it is proved that any loss will arise from the measure of emancipation, but 
with the evidence before us, obtained from the West Indians themsetves, 
that their property is not worth a half, or even a quarter part, of the sum 
named ! ! 


A more extraordinary, unwarrantable, or atrocious attempt, to defrand 
the British nation, was never made in the worst days of Pitt or Castlereagh. 
The West Indians have, for many years, been receiving from one to two 
millions sterling per annum, more than they were entitled to; and now, 
when emancipation is proposed, this nation is called upon to make compen- 
sation for that which has been wrongfully taken from them !! 


It is for the nation to say,whether it will submit to this injustice. The only 
course of opposition, which promises to save it from the spoliation here 
contemplated, is this: —Meet each other publicly, petition the Legislature, 
and instruct your representatives to oppose, to the last moment of time, a 

~~ so utterly unfounded either in justice or in expediency.—We subjoin, 
the Letter. 


S1x,—The demands for compensation on the part of the West Indian planters, both 
in the negoviations with Mr. Stanley and in the message which they have con- 
veyed, through Lord Sandon, to the House of Commons, have been so outra- 
geously extravagant, that it may be useful to show what is really the amount 
which is due to them :—a few plain statements on this point may serve to con- 
vince them how greatly it is their interest to accept at once the terms profiered 
by the Country, without raising questions which may be resolved in a way far 
from beneficial to themselves. 

Fortunately, we have grounds for computing the amount of compensation, 
which cannot reasonably be disputed. In the year 1830, the standing Committee 
of West India Planters and Merchants drew up, for the information of the Board 
of Trade, a series of “ statements, calculations, and explanations relating to the 
state of the West India Colonies.” In the month of October, 1830, Mr.K.Dougl 
acting on behalf of the West India Body, sent these statements to the Board 
Trade, and in a letter which accompanied them, expressed his readiness “ to have 
the documentary testimony corroborated by the examination of witnesses, or by 
such other mode of proceeding as the Board of Trade might consider expedient.” 
—Statements and Calculations, p. 5. 

In a subsequent letter (p. 82) Mr. Douglas expressly asserts, that “these cal- 
culations have been made upon no exaggerated view of the subject, but rather 
upon a moderate estimation.”? And it further appears (p.88) that on the 29th 
of December, 1830, at a Meeting of the standing Committee of West India 
Planters, a resolution was passed adopting these statements as the basis of the 
investigation that was then pending, thus distinctly authenticating their aceu- 
yacy and fairness. The same statements were given in evidence before the 
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Committee of the House of Commons, which sat last Session, on the commercial 
state of the West India Colonies, and were in a great measure adopted by that 
Committee, as the basis of their report. 

Now, in these papers (p. 55) there is an elaborate estimate of the cost of pro- 
ducing sugar in the British West India Colonies, which is drawn, not from con. 
jecture, but from an abstract of the actual expenses and actual produce of thirty. 
six estates, selected from different parts of the West Indies, and presented as 
giving a fair general average throughout the Colonies.—Statements and Calcula. 
tions, p.87. Evidence of Macdonneli before the Committee on the commercial state 
@ the West Indies, Answer 12, 

It appears then, by their statements, that the cost of producing sugar, after 
allowing for the value of the rum, is (p. 55) , 

s. a, 
Per cwt. wcvesvecvees eves eercevecsertesesscoose BOIS 
Import and sale charges (p.57) ....esccccsvesees 8 6 





Making a total of per cwt, ....secccesscenssssere 24 4 
as the cost of producing the sugar and bringing it to the English market. 

The weekly averages, published in the Gazette, enable us to determine the sale 
= Taking the last seven years, it will be found that the general average 

ring that period has been a fraction below 29s. per cwt., so that it is evident 
that the net profit of the planter has been 4s.8d. per cwt., since that is the dif- 
ference between the price he has received and the cost which he has paid. Again 
the same statements cnable us to ascertain the portion of sugar which is produced 
by each Slave. We find that on the above-mentioned thirty-six estates, which 
are given as an average sample of the whole of the West Indies, 8,225 Slaves pros 
duced annually 81,845 ewt. of sugar; and, be it observed, that the abstract is 
formed “on the average of years,” so that this must be the general rate of their 
production. 

This will give a fraction less than 10 cwt.as the produce of each Slave. If, 
therefore, the profit is 4s. 8d. per cwt., the profit per Slave will not be more than 
ten times 4s. 8d.—or 46s.8d. per annum. The account, then, may be shortly 
stated thus :— 


s. d. 
Sale price of sugar ....cceseecseeessees 29 O per cwt, 
Cost to the Planter «ssessseseeecceees oe 24 4 


Leaving as profit CeCe oem eee earseeeseees 4 8 per cwt. 
Or See OHHH Ee eEEHEHHOHSHHE HEHEHE HES ESOS 46 8 per Slave. 


Such, then, is the annual sum which, on an average, the Planter receives by 
each of his Slaves. It is true that this reasoning applies only to sugar cultivation, 
But it is distinctly stated by the West Indians, (Siatements and Calculations, 
p-90) that there is no other culture which is more profitable than that of sugar ; 
and this is confirmed by the well-known fact that many cotton and coffee estates 
have been turned into sugar, but no sugar estates have been changed into coffee 
er cotton. 

Taking then 46s.$d. as the average and annual profit of each Slave, and mul- 
tiplying this by the whole number of Slaves, which by the last returns ( Commer- 
cial rt, Appendix, No. 13) appears to be 804,686, we shall have as the whole 
1,877,601l, per annum. , 

If we wish to compute the value of this annuity, we may fairly take it on the 
principle adopted by Mr. Stanley, at ten years’ purchase, which will make it 
amount to 18,776,000/, sterling. And this will be the value of the fee-simple of 
Slave-property ; not, be it observed, of the slaves alone, but ineluding all that 
gives value to their labour, in the shape of land, horses, machinery, eattle, &e, 
The fee-simple of the Slave Colonics might be purchased on fair and equitable terms, 
at the price of 18,800,001 sterling: widely as this result differs from the extra- 
Vagant assertions of the West Indians, it is difficult to see bow it is possible it 
should be impugned. It surely cannot be pretended that the accounts on which 
it is based, emanating, as they do, from the West India Body, are,sin reality, all 
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false. “The station and character of the Planters concerned, forbids such a sup- 
position. At any rate, lam at a Joss to conceive what other accounts can be pro- 
duced, which shall be invested with higher authority, and more absolutely entitled 
to credence ; and, [ cannot help thinking, that were the question to be decided by 
a jury, they must admit the calculations which have been given,as the foundation 
of their verdict. 

It cannot be said that the period of seven years, for which the averages have 
been taken, has been unfairly chosen. Had the years 1826 and 27 been excluded, 
and the estimate limited to the last five years only, it would have been far less fa- 
vourable to the Planter. The average price would have been 27s.4d., the net 
profit per ewt, 3s., and the net profit per Slave, 30s. annually. In truth, this mode 
of calculation would have been more fair, since the full effect of the introduction, 
of the Mauritius sugar, on the same terms with the British plantation, was not 
felt till the year 1828: so that the price which has been obtained since that period, 
really affords the truest criterion as to the future. 


But there remains a consideration of vast importance, on which the Planters 
would do well to reflect. The sum given above is the fair price at which a private 
individual might purchase their property: but in estimating the amount of com- 
pensation which is due from the Country, the bounty ought, in strict fairness, to 
be deducted. It is impossible that the Country can be called on to compensate 
for the loss of its own bounty, which might be repealed to-morrow without the 
slightest infringement of the rights of property, or any just ground of complaint 
on the part of the Planter. Its account can best be estimated by those brokers 
who know how great is the difference in the price of two parcels of sugar—the one 
from the British plantations, and the other from the Brazils, though they are in 
all respects of equal quantity and equal value to the refiner. It is well known, 
that under the operations of Mr. Huskisson’s act for admitting foreign sugars to 
be refined for exportation, these two sorts of sugar sold on equal terms, but that 
since the expiration of that act there is a difference between them, which has been 
stated by the Brazilian Association, at Liverpool, at no less than 8s. per cwt. If 
it be even taken so low as 3s.* per cwt., and its amount be computed on the whole 
import of British plantation and Mauritius sugar, it will be no less a sum than 
660,000/. sterling, and will form a set-off on the part of the Country, reducing 
the annual profits of Slave-property from 1,877,6000. to 1,217,600/, sterling. 

It is not necessary to push these observations further: it would be easy to show 
the errors in Lord Sandon’s calculations of the value of West India property ;— 
errors so gress and palpable, that they can only be excused by his Lordship’s oc- 
cupation having placed him in circumstances which were ill adapted for obtaining 
an acquaintance with the details of commercial business. The West Indians may 
rest assured that it is little for their interest to advance extravagant demands, 
England is quite disposed to deal liberally with them; but, if forced by their re- 
monstrances to examine rigidly into the strict amount of compensation to which 
they are entitled, it is easy to see what will be the result of the investigation, and 
which party is likely to be the gainer. 
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Although it may appear wholly unnnecessary to add to the convincing 
and irrefragable statements which are here set forth, we are, nevertheless, 
inclined to bring forward the sentiments of the late Mr. Stephen, whose 
acquaintance with this subject was probably more intimate and profound 
than that of almost any other writer. In his second volume of “ Sla 
Delineated,” &c. he shows, from evidence derived exclusively from the Co- 
lonists, that the Slaves are greatly overworked, and that their supply of food 
and clothing is shamefully scanty and inadequate, and towards the conclu- 
sion of the Work he applies these remarks to the subject of compensation. 
After successfully combating the argument, that this Country is equally 
guilty with the Colonists, he thus proceeds :—* It is enough, however, to 





* Itis difficult to conceive on what grounds the able writer of this letter has re- 
duced the bounty from 8s. per cwt. to 3s, per ewt. : he, thereby, gratuitously gives 
up half his ease. Let justice be done to this Country, by removing the whole of 
the bounty, and the claim to compensation would be reduced to a cipher, 
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prove that as the case stands, Slavery would be of no valueto the Planters, 
if the economical oppressions were not to be continued together with Sla 
itself; and this, the facts I have demonstrated evince beyond dispute.” ‘And 
again :—“ Could the course be effectually taken of reducing the work and 
raising the maintenance of the Slaves to what the Planters affirmed, and 
still affirm, to be their actual amount, the claim of compensation might be 
allowed without adding a cipher to the Minister’s budget,” It becomes, 
therefore, perfectly evident, that if justice. were in the first place done to 
the British public, by the remission of the bounty; and, in the second 
place, to the Slaves, by not overworking them, and affording a proper 
supply of food and clothing—the Planters could not lay valid claim to one 
farthing for compensation!! Under such circumstances, the grant of 
20,000,000/, is altogether unjust and unwarrantable, and should be with- 
stood to the utmost by every legal and constitutional means. ‘ 

We cannot conclude this array of evidence against the Ministers, in 
whose wisdom and in whose fidelity we have been so often taunted for not 
confiding, without subjoining one only of the hundreds of similar docu- 
ments that have reached us from all parts of the —— They are, 
unhappily, now too late. But we do hope that the melancholy issue of this 
misplaced confidence in Ministers will teach a salutary lesson to those who 
have been deceived: and that when they next read the injunction of one 
of the inspired writers, “ Put not thy trust in Princes,” they will remember 
that if princes are not to be safely trusted, the servants of princes are in. 
general quite as likely to be unworthy of confidence as their masters. The 
document is as follows :— 


SHEFFIELD ANTI-SLAVERY SOCIETY. 


At a Meeting of the Committee of the Sheffield Anti-Slavery Society, held this 
day, (July 29th) in the Committee Room, Tudor-place, 


W. F. RAWSON, Esq. in the Chair, 





It was unanimously resolved, — 

Ast. That this Committee has heard, with feelings of deep regret and disap« 
pointment, the avowed determination of his Majesty’s Ministers, not to Abolish 
Slavery until the Negro has purchased his freedom by an apprenticeship, which 
shall doom him yet to years of unrequited toil, and subject him, without respect 
either of age or sex, to the brutal and degrading lash of the cart-whip; they con- 
sider this a direct violation of the promise made by his Majesty’s Ministers to our, 
delegates, and to the Anti-Slavery public in general, and cannot but lament that 
the friends of Abolition should have surrendered their cause so completely inte 
the hands of Government, 

2d. Thatthis Committee would remind his Majesty’s Ministers that by the evi- 
dence given before Parliament,as well as from other authentic sources ofinformation, 
it has been proved, beyond all doubt, that the Slave is already prepared for free- 
dom—that there is more danger involved in detaining him in bondage than in 
emancipating him ; and that any intermediate state between Slavery and Free- 
dom cannot fail to originate new, and still more irritating occasions, of uneasiness 
between the master and the slave ; and lead ultimately, in all human probability, 
to misrule and bloodshed. 

3rd. That in this conviction the Sheffield Anti-Slavery Committee would so- 
lemnly implore his Majesty’s Ministers not to trifle with the principles and feel- 
ings of a confiding people, for the purpose of increasing that compensation to 
which no title has yet been proved, and against the principle of which this Com- 
mittee has already protested. 

4th. That the preceding Resolutions be published in the Iris of to-morrow, 
and copies of them transmitted to Earl Grey, Lord Althorp, Mr. Stanley, and the 
Representatives of this County and Borough. 

Signed on behalf - he in ay 
THOMA : 
JOHN M‘LEAN § %¢¢Tétaries. 
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SECOND LETTER TO LORD GREY, ON THE RELIGIOUS 
; AND MORAL STATISTICS OF IRELAND. 


My Lorp, August 5, 1833. 


It is not when a liberal provision of religious institutions 
is made, that the greatest amount of benefit is conferred on the people, else 
Ireland would be one of the most distinguished and happy nations in Eu- 
rope : but, generally, the more superstitious the people are, or the more service 
a corrupt Government expects from a temporising Church, the more abun- 
dant will be the supply of hired officials, to minister to the requirements of 
ignorance and bigotry. The criterion is not number, but qualification ; not 
in every case activity, but wisdom, fidelity, and disinterestedness; not 
always influence and control, but good feeling, mutual confidence, and 
respect, producing an increase of knowledge among the people, beneficence 
and charity between man and man, independence, integrity, and high 
moral worth, in the several members of tae community. Many efforts have 
been made to ameliorate the condition of Ireland. Education has been 
recommended, and the resources of British benevolence, as well as the most 
profuse extravagance in grants from the Government treasury, have been 
expended for promoting education. As early as the year 1537 were laws 
passed and plans adopted: private bequests and associated efforts were 
made available for similar purposes; and hence we have had Diocesan 
Schools, Erasmus Smith’s Schools, Charter Schools, and schools supported 
by the Association for Discountenancing Vice, Kildare-place Schovls, Hi- 
bernian Society Schools, &c. &c. &c. 

In the 28th year of the reign of Henry VIII, an act was passed for the 
education of the people of Ireland ; but it was characterized by oppression, 
and rendered nugatory and ineffective by its impolicy and injustice. It 
directed that the Irish habit and apparel should be abolished, that the Irish 
form of wearing the hair should be discontinued, and that spiritual promo- 
tions (') should only be given to him who could speak English, and of course 
wear the hair in the English fashion; that such incumbent should then 
come under the obligation of an oath himself to learn, instruct, and teach 
the English tongue to all under his rule, cure, &c. This declaration of 
war against the native Irish has scarcely yet been withdrawn. In the 12th 

ear of the Virgin Queen, it had been discovered that the manifold and 

einous offences, daily and hourly perpetrated, were attributable to a lack 
of good bringing up of the youth of Ireland; and therefore it was provided 
that a free school should be established in every shire town: and it was 
further directed that the school-master should be an Englishman, or of 
English birth. This was the origin of the Diocesan schools. How far 
they have been conformable with the enactment, or have served the country, 
let the facts speak. Notwithstanding renewed legislation in William the 
3rd’s time ; in the Ist, the 2d, and the 3d George’s reign, and Commis- 
sioners of Education in George the 4th’s time, there were in the thirty-four 
dioceses in Ireland altogether twelve diocesan schools, and masters attached, 
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in the year 1827; three schools contained fifty-nine free scholars, 131 
boarders, and 291 day pupils. Six other diocesan schools had been deter- 
mined on, = the ey anc of a had not been notified. The 
expense to the country of these establishments, besides lands, buildings, 
repairs, &c., was, for masters, nearly 1,810/. per annum. 

The enactments of Henry and Elizabeth were not revoked, but rendered 
more imperative; and this authority revived in William the 3d’s time, 
with a design to the maintenance of parochial schools: and it was required 
that every parochial incumbent should keep or cause to be kept a school to 
learn English. The repetition of this statute was made on the allegation 
that one great reason of many of the natives continuing ignorant of the 
principles of true religion, and strangers to the Scriptures, was the keeping 
of schools by Roman Catholics : it therefore directed that no persor of the 
Popish religion should publicly teach a school, under a penalty of 20/. 
Yet so uninfluenced did the incumbents feel by the terms of the bay that 
the Commissioners for Educational Inquiry, in the year 1825, reported to 
His Majesty, “There are many benefices in which no such school is pro- 
vided :” and they repeat that a custom has universally prevailed, for the 
incumbents of parishes in which schools are kept, to allow the master forty 
shillings per annum,as his salary ; and whenever this small stipend is pai 
(they say “utterly inadequate at present,”"—when could it be adequate ?) 
by the clergyman to a school-master, the school is called a parish school, 
In the several parishes in Ireland (2,450), it has been stated there are 782 
schools of this character maintained; 250, the Commissivners say, are in 
connection with the association for discountenancing vice: many others 
derive aid from the Kildare-place Association, from the trustees of Erasmus 
Smith, or from the Lord-Lieutenant’s fund. The amount of pecuniary aid 
which the clergy (bishops, &c.) are said annually to contribute for such 
parochial schools, is altogether 3,299/. 19s.4d. But the character of such 
ae schools depends upon the rulers of the society with which they may 

in connection, and on which they are dependent—so that no separate 
description or enumeration is required for them. 


It appears, however, that the clergy,—the dignitaries at least,—have 
thought some shew of concern must be exhibited on this subject, to prove 
that they were not altogether unmindful of the parliamentary dictates of 
their supreme ecclesiastical head. To such a feeling on their part may we 
ascribe the petition presented to George the 2d, in the year 1731, signed by 
all the archbishops and bishops, thirty dignitaries of the Church, and many 
persons among the laity, of the first distinction, praying that His Majesty 
would grant a charter fer incorporating certain persons with power to accept 
gifts, benefactions, and bonds, for the support and maintenance of s hools, 
wherein the children of the poor might be tanght gratis. The sarong 
alleged that the Popish natives appear to have little sense of religion, but 
what they take implicitly from their clergy ; and that they keep them not 
only in gross ignorance, but in great disaffection to His Majesty and his 
Government. Among the methods most necessary, in the judgment of the 
petitioners, to convert and civilize these deluded people, were a sufficient 
number of English Protestant schools, wherein the children of the Ixish 
natives should be instructed in the English tongue and in the fundamental 
principles of trae religion. Whether this petition were forwarded from a 
consciousness of the inefficiency of the Protestant establishment, from @ 
desire to unburden the conscience of these well-paid — or from a 
wish to increase their own patronage and revenues, we sball not determine ; 
but this is most sure, that of all the Irish jobs, sped serine pasha to the 
most gross and mischievous perversion of charity and national resources, as 
we shall now demonstrate. A charter was granted in the year 1733, in- 
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eorporating the chief dignitaries of the Church, the officers of State, and 
others, &c., for the establishment of schools, for the education of the P. : 
and other poor natives. Primate Boultier, upon whom had devolved in 
some degree the political rule of the realm, as well as the cares of eccle- 
siastical superintendance, in a letter to his Episcopal brother of London, sa 
“The great number of Papists in this kingdom, and the obstinacy with 
which they adhere to their own religion, occasions our trying what can be 
done with their children to bring them over to our Church.” Who would 
imagine that this Primate would never have been a bishop had it not been 
for “ their religion,” from which he derived many things besides his ordi- 
nation? There was great display at opening the charter in the Council 
Chamber, before the Lord-Lieutenant and other nobility, much ery and 
little wool: a subscription, however, was opened, but what was contributed 
T cannot so well say, as that His Majesty pierced the spring of corruption 
by granting a thousand pounds out of the national treasury. The first 
school was opened at Monastereuen, in 1734 ; and one at the close of 1737, 
seven other schools were established, all under the designation of Charter 
Schools. A petition was again presented in 1745, and another concession 
made to Protestant rapacity: a tax was imposed upon hawkers and pedlars, 
who must take out licences and pay duties; whereby 1,100/. more were 
granted annually to the Corporation. Similar petitions succeeded from 
time to time, and grants to a very considerable amount continued to be 
obtained. In the year 1769, it was affirmed that there were fifty-two 
schools and five nurseries, containing 2,100 children, who were clothed and 
maintained. It certainly was a bold, cumprehensive, and summary mode 
for effecting the conversion of a nation, if the contrivers of this chartered 
Corporation really designed to attain it by the establishment of a sufficient 
number of English Protestant schools for the instruction of the children of the 
Irish natives, &c.,lodging,clothing,and feeding, all such children whom the 
undertook to educate; nor was the policy less eminently characteri 
according to their representation, by benignity or the charities of life, when 
the school-masters were enjoined not to suffer any Popish priest, nor any 
relation, or Papist, or any person unknown, to converse with them except 
in the presence of the master or mistress. Could all this proceed from a 
desire to propagate the true religion? Contrast Archbishop Boultier’s 
evangelizing system with the proceedings of Paul or Apollos. Was all 
this congenial with Christianity, whose law is love, whose weapons are not 


carnal ; or with Protestantism, which appeals to the Bible, and the Bible 
alone, as its authority ? 


No wonder that, under such circumstances, the parents were unwilling 
to part with their children; and that it was found necessary to transfer to 
the Charter Schools 500 foundlings, though affected with ophthalmia; no 
wonder that such schools became the fit objects of a Howard’s compassion, 
and their children the partners and sharers of that philanthropy which 
visited the regions of captivity, the dungeon of the malefactor, and the cell 
of the long-bound prisoner. In 1784, and again in 1787, this compassionate 
individual found so much of misery and injustice, that he urged and 
obtained a Committee of the House of Commons to inquire into the state 
of the Protestant Charter Schools; when it was ascertained, that instead of 
2,100 children, the number stated by the Society, no more than 1,400 
could be produced ; besides that, many of the fifty-two schools were out of 
repair, or going toruin. Mr. Howard stated that the children were neither 
well fed, well clothed, nor well taught; “the children were pale, sickly 
and such miserable objects, that they were a disgrace to all society; an 
their reading had been neglected for the purpose of making them work for 
the masters :” in one school, twelve sickly boys were found by him almost 
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naked ; and in another thirteen similar miserable objects. Some whom he 
found at one school, had been six years at another previously, and yet could 
not read ; while the dreadful situation of other schools prevented meee 
filled. Another humane witness declared that the barbarous treatment 
the children in the Kilkenny school constrained him to i t other Char- 
ter Schools, where he found the children puny, in ill-health, filthy, and ill. 
clothed ; some he found without shirts or shifts, and in such a situation as 
it was indelicate to look on; the diet was insufficient, and the education 
neglected ; in general, the children had the itch and other eruptive disor- 
ders; at one place, where he saw no appearance of a school-room, buta 
hovel, the window of which was stuffed with a turf kish and dung, he 
found eighteen girls, and fourteen boys, sickly, wretched-looking creatures, 
for all of whom were provided twenty-four ragged shirts and shifis ; two of 
the scholars only could read, and all order appeared neglected amon 
them ; while the master and mistress’s apartments were comfortable an 
well furnished, as likewise a parlour for the meeting of the Committee. 
Notwithstanding these exposures, grants continued to be asked, and ob- 
tained, from the public treasury, as large as ever ; and as if this were truly 
the palladium of Protestantism, private beneficence also added to the 
‘wealth of the Corporation. Can we wonder that the superstitious Hindoos 
should have endowed a hospital for fleas, or that Beelzebub should have 
been the god of the Philistines? Considerable estates were bequeathed to 
the Society, by Dr. Pococke, by the Earl of Ranelagh, Baron Voyhowven, 
and other charitable persons: one benefactor bestowing as much as 40,0002. 
stock, and withholding his name; another, 56,666/.; and others, sums of 
equal liberality. These — produced no salutary change in the eco- 
nomy of the Corporation. Right honourable Commissioners testify, “ it is 
certain that, from the period of Mr. Howard’s report till some time after 
the Rebellion of 1798, no considerable reformation had taken place in the 
state of the Schools: even after that year, most of the buildings were in 
very ruinous condition, and some of the Schools in a state of great neglect 
and disorder.” 


I know not where it would be possible to hear or read of a system 
of cruelty, injustice, fraud, hypocrisy, avarice, and persevering wicked- 
ness more dishonourable to any nation than in the exposure of this Char- 
tered Corporation De propaganda fide Reformate Ecclesia, which the 
Report of the Commissioners of Education Enquiry lays bare ; and this by 
men too, the majority of whom were not altogether free from the prepos- 
sessions of Church party, but who yet have probed this mass of ecclesiasti- 
cal corruption, of greedy selfishness, under the cloak of zeal, of intolerant 
bigotry, under the pretension and cant of high Church orthodoxy, and of 
unrelenting persecution and iniquitous profligacy, under the guise of Chris. 
tian compassion and Protestant liberality. One continued series of crime, 
one long black catalogue of infamy, one revolving circle of sufferings and 
disgrace, moves along and fills the whole course. No wonder that Ireland 
has been broken upon the wheel of a racking and torturous Establishment. 


We have a Commission in 1808, composed of his Grace the Primate, his 
other Grace of Dublin, the Provost of Trinity College Dublin, the Dean 
of St. Patrick, and others, appointed to inquire into the affairs of this Cor- 

ration, of which most of them were chartered officials, and in whose de- 

inquency they were involved ; “ This great number of children, (they say 
by their reporter,) are trained up in health, cleanliness, and good order ; ney 
are reasonably well taught to read and write; all learn their duty to G 

and man:” and their Secretary “cannot close his report without express- 
ing the very great satisfaction which he experienced from the very general 
good state of those schools.” Were these men blind, or were they imposters 
and public swindlers? The men whom they praised, the schools which 
they so admired, the system which was to them the beau ideal of excel- 
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lence, and the instructions, whieh they regarded as the good seed sown for. 
a future generation, are all thus described by a Visitor, who looked more 
closely, or reported more plainly what was their state:—‘t The masters 
took little share in the instruction of children, their time being occupied im 
the management of their farms. Some of the houses were kept im a v 
slovenly and neglected manner; the children were, in many cases, ill-f 
badly clothed, and afllicted by diseases, which might have been easily 
cured by a littleeare. They were not brought up in habits of cleanliness 
and decency, and their hours of instruction and recreation were infringed, 
by being obliged to work for the benefit of their master.” Subsequent 
Commissioners give further disclosures. Of the master of the school at 
Sligo, they say his habitual practice was to seize the boys by the throat, and 
press them almost to suffocation, and to strike them with a whip, or his 
fist, upon the head and the face, during the time his passion lasted. Of the 
school at Stradbally, they say one boy had been flogged with a leather strap 
nine times in one day, his clothes being taken down each time: he received 
in the whole near a hundred lashes, all for a sum of long division. On the 
same day, another boy appeared to have received sixty-seven lashes, on ac- 
count of another sum, in arithmetic; and another boy, only thirteen years 
of age, had received seventeen stripes with a rope. Eight boys, on another 
day, were so severely punished, that their persons were found in a shock 
ing state of laceration and contusion; they had been guilty of looking at 
two policemen playing ball! In another school, the children complained 
of being ill-fed and cruelly beaten; two boys had recently been severely 
punished by the master: they stated that they had been set to work in the 
garden, aud having had but little breakfast, they were hungry, and had 
eaten a raw cabbage; that the master caught them, and flogged them for 
their offence, sixteen stripes and six blows on the head with a stick; the 
head of one of them continued cut and braised till examined by the Com. 
missioners. In the Charter School at Clonmell there were found two chil- 
dren, and no book, only a few fragments of Testameuts; the master, a 
cripple from rheamatism, receiving 50/. a-year, enjoying a house rent-free, 
and holding from the School Corporation 24 acres of land, at 1. 5s. 
while the rent paid for land adjoining by others was eight guineas per 
acre. On examining the boys at the school of Stradbally, (formerly named) 
the two head classes consisted of twenty boys, thirteen, fourteen, and fifteen 

ears of age. Seventeen of them declared they had never heard of St. 

aul; half of them had no idea whether the word Europe meant a man, 
a place, or a thing; only three boys could name the four quarters of the 
world; two hoys only appeared ever to have heard of Job, and only one 
could give an account of bis history. So much for Primate Boultier’s 
plan of converting Popish natives! ! 

All this system had been maintained by the Charter School Society, in- 
corporated for converting the rising generation of Popish ehildren to the 
Protestant faith ; all this was law, under the special cognizance of the 
Prelates of the Establishment, and should have been the regular subject of 
periodical accounts from the ordained Catechist, or the beneficed Clergy; 
all this ought to have been examined and known, prevented or pu- 
nished ; but all this was tolerated and winked at: and when any of the 
sufferers had anterpring enough to write a complaint, his letter was referred 
to his oppressor, who took signal vengeance upon the adventurous youth in 
the presence of his fellow-sufferers, telling them why the informer was 
punished ; or when youths grown up,and escaped from the yoke,were brought 
together, and being enabled to examine what was the system generally 
pursued, were induced, from compassion to those still under bonds, to make 
representations to the Board of Superintendance, their letters were not 
submitted, or disregarded, or made to act injuriously on their own pros- 
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pects. It would require a voluminous examination for the exposure ang 


just condemnation of this system of imposture and injustice. Let the cue 
rious reader look to the First Report of the Commissioners of Edueation 
Enquiry, 1825. 


At present, the number of these Schools is reducing; and as grants have 
been diminished, and their withdrawment intimated, a decrease of children 
has taken place; but in 1825, there were thirty-two Charter Schools, cons 
taining 2,210 scholars. The total number of those who have been apprené 
ticed, or who have passed through these schools, are 12,745. By Parlias 
mentary grants, this Incorporation, during ninety years, received 1,027,7158. 
and by the liberality of individuals during the same time, 584,423/.—in 
all, 1,612,138/. or, divided by each year, 17,901/. 15s. The number of ap- 
prentices produced annually, 142; the cost of each to the public, being 
126/. annually. How many of these became good Protestants, or lent 
their aid to strengthen the bulwarks of the Ecclesiastical Establishment, 
may be a question of difficult solution: in what way the Incorporation 
served the cause of the Church or Churchmen, by secular advantages, is 
rather a question of individual interest ; but surely a more flagrant abuse of 
national resources and of nominal Protestantism, does not stand upon re- 
cord, in the annals of any other country in the known world—always ex- 
cepting the Church of England in Ireland. It is by such means that the 
shield of truth is corroded, and that rust eats through the churchman’s 
panoply,—that the weapons of a spiritual warfare are blunted and rendered 
arenes in our contest with darknesss, superstition, and infidelity. It is 

y such proceedings that the purity and orthodoxy of Protestantism have 
become a reproach and a by-word. 


Fifty-nine years later in Irish history, another expedient was adopted 
for the defence, if not the extension, of the Church by law, in Ireland, 
The experience of half a century had proved to zealous Churchmen, that 
if Charter Schools were inefficient, Government liberality was not easily ex- 
hausted, and if a new channel could be opened, fresh streams would flow, 
while national expenditure would only facilitate individual enjoyment and 
aflluence. ‘There was an additional stimulus, a new but ipa motive 
for exertion by Churchmen, less among Papists than infidels: the altar and 
the throne were endangered: the howling of the blast was heard by which 
the Gallican Church had been overturned, and which now blew through 
the boughs of that tree, which, as the plant of Liberty, had taken root in 
France: and if the seeds of that tree, whose shade is more dreaded than 
the most pestilent Upas, by the cozens of monopoly and the bigots of super- 
stition, were once to alight in this country, they know well what destruc 
tion would come upon every feathered Churchman, every limb of the 
Ecclesiastical Corporation. In October, 1792, three individuals adopted 
resolutions about infidelity and morality, the welfare of the country, and 
the honour of God; baneful torrents, and the impotence of Separate at- 
tempts, discountenance of vice, and the cause of religion and piety. These 
watchwords served for a season; and for nine years about 200/. or a little 
more, annually, were contributed to the Association for discountenancing 
vice in Ireland. The turmoil of war, the clash of arms, and the military 
occupations of infidel France, gave some relief to the zeal and contribu- 
tions of these alarmists; now, however, they had served an apprenticeship, 
and the State was called upon to take them into double pay. 


The Society was incorporated by Act of the Legislature, and in 1801, @ 
grantof 300/. was voted by Parliament. Religious works, as they called them, 
were distributed, premiums at Catechetical examinations were given, -— 
schools, new sources of patronage, were established. Supported, or rather 
managed by clergymen of the Law Church, and hoping that pong wer 
aid would be continued, they announced their hope of assisting in the for- 
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mation and support of parochial schools such as the clergy were bound to 
establish, wth 7 <a to acts in Henry and William’s reign. But, “ to guard 
against the danger of enthusiasm, they established it as a fundamental 
principle, that nothing be attempted contrary to the doctrine and discipline 
of the Established Church, or that shall lead in the smallest degree to a 
separation from the same.” The effect which the books were likely to have, 
could not be powerful, if we judge from the habits of reading produced in 
such instivations: the Evangelical English Churchman will find a pa- 
rallel to this association in the English Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge : the books of each have a close resemblance : and the orthodox 
dissenter will judge of their adaptation when the namesare mentioned of The 
Whole Duty of Man ;—Nelson on Feastsand Festivals of the Church of Eng- 
land. Seckeron the Catechism,— Worthington on Resignation,—New Manual 
of Devotion,—The Week’s Preparation,—Tomline’s Introduction,—Waldo 
on the Liturgy,—Disney’s Companion to the Psalms of David, &c. The 
building of school-houses was aided, and so also the salary of teachers, by 
this Society; but the school-master must receive from the parochial minister, 
and conform himself to his written instructions as to the children to be 
taught, and the plan of education to be followed. Masters and mistresses 
must be of the Established Church ; their appointment rests with the Cler- 
gyman, and the only catechism which shall be taught, is that of the Church 
of England. It is a prime object to prepare children for catechetical 
examination in the Established Church. . There were, in 1824, said to be 
249 schools, holding 15,922 pupils, of whom 6,344 were stated to be 
Roman Catholics. The Association obtained, by Parliamentary Grants, in 
twenty-two years, 77,9751. 11s. 33d. averaging yearly 3,544/. 7s. ; but some 
years 9,000/. were obtained. The income apparent in twenty-two years 
from voluntary subscriptions is 7,3481.17s.2?d., producing annually, not- 
withstanding extra efforts, 334/. They have, doubtless, increased the 
degree of education in Ireland, and they have at least thrown many bibles 
and testaments, prayer-books, and other works called by them religious, 
into circulation: many of them, however, are to be met with on book-stalls. 
This will be the result where charitable or national resources are expended 
for political purposes. It is not improbable that this Association was @ 
principal agent in arousing the active and energetic resistance of Roman 
Catholic priests to the education of the people by Protestant efforts, and 
bringing the hostility and oppositiun upon the Kildare-place Schools; by 
which, finally, the Parliamentary grant was withdrawn from its funds. 


Some of the works which they brought into circulation being of a highly 
controversial nature, may have excited the polemical spirit among the 
people, by which Ireland has so often been torn: it is, surely, an incom 
sistent appropriation of the national revenue ; and those men who dared to 
disincumber the Government of the Country from such influences and 
causes of discord, conferred a benefit on their fellow-citizen and the magis- 
tracy of the land. 


In my next, with which I shall conclude this series of Letters, I shall 
advert to the principles and operation of the New Board of Education es- 
tablished in Ireland : and to the several Benevolent Institutions and School 
Associations, which will complete my view of the Religious and Moral 
Statistics of this Country, which I have been so anxious to lay before your 
Lordship through these pages: and in the hope that their importance will 
justify the length of my details, 

I remain, my Lord, 
Your most obedient Servant, 


A RESIDENT IN IRELAND. 





C. Richards, Printer, 100, St. Martin’s Lane, Charing Cross. 


